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KNOW NOTHING AND KU KLUX KLAN 
BY WILLIAM STARR MYERS 


Ovr national history shows phenomena of a more or less iden- 
tical type appearing at recurrent intervals, and with astonishing 
regularity. This is especially the case with the present phenom- 
enon known as the Ku Klux Klan. With the possible exception 
of masks, robes and other like paraphernalia, it is an almost com- 
plete replica of the old Know Nothing movement of the ’fifties of 
the last century. It professes the same objects, and uses nearly 
the same methods. Pessimistic citizens of the present day, who 
look upon our country as going fast and straight to destruction, 
should remember this fact and take courage. 

The Know Nothing party began its organization in the political 
field about the year 1852, and was indigenous to New York State. 
It soon spread over the eastern and northern sections of the coun- 
try, with Grand Councils, Superior Councils, Subordinate Coun- 
cils, and all the other hierarchy of a well thought out and clear 
cut organization. It had a grip, pass words, secret signs, and 
much of the ritual that has proved so attractive to the average 
American citizen, whether the object of an organization be fra- 
ternal, social, political or religious. It was organized in opposi- 
tion to the naturalization of foreign immigrants, then first coming 
to the United States in large numbers, and also was opposed to 
the activities and spread of the Roman Catholic Church. In 
Baltimore, for illustration, meetings were called by chalking up a 
skull and cross-bones on tree boxes or fences. Also long strips 
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of white paper were tacked up in conspicuous places for the same 
purpose. It was called the ““Know Nothing” party because, 
whenever a member was asked any question with regard to this 
new movement, he always answered, “‘I know nothing.” More- 
over, this party took as its motto “America for Americans”’, it 
worked in secret, and made its effects felt in a surprising manner 
in the elections. Many candidates were elected whose nomina- 
tion was not even known; other candidates on the old Whig or 
Democratic party tickets were elected or defeated by large 
majorities and without any warning or explanation concerning the 
erratic character of the voting. 

Success grew rapidly, to the amazement of politicians and 
the uninitiated people. Local elections were won in Maryland, 
and Massachusetts and Delaware were carried by this new party 
in the fall of 1854. Following its early successes the party held 
a National Convention in 1855, came out into the open and 
adopted the name of the “‘American Party”. That same year it 
was successful in the fall elections in New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Maryland and 
Kentucky, and its influence was felt so far as Texas. It nomi- 
nated Millard Fillmore for President and Andrew J. Donelson for 
Vice-President in 1856, carried the State of Maryland for them, 
and, supported by the Whig rump that refused to follow either the 
old Democratic or newly-founded Republican party, it cast a 
total of about 875,000 votes out of an entire national vote of 
about 4,000,000, or approximately 22 per cent. of the total elec- 
torate. Furthermore, in the Thirty-fourth Congress (1855-1857) 
the Know Nothing representation was 5 in the Senate and 43 in 
the House of Representatives, out of a total membership of 62 
Senators and 237 Representatives. 

After this campaign the party gradually waned and had en- 
tirely disappeared by 1860. Although many of the best citizens 
of the country were enrolled in its ranks, it contained many hood- 
lums, cranks, and rowdies, especially in the cities. There was 
much violence, particularly in Baltimore, where Know Nothing 
success was great, and which then was known as the “Mob City” 
of the United States. Here Know Nothing partizans lined up at 
the polls, armed with shoemaker’s awls, and prevented men of 
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other parties from voting. They were able to identify their own 
partizans by printing a pink stripe down the back of the “strip” 
ticket then in use. Buckets of blood were brought from the 
slaughter-houses and placed in tubs. Foreigners were held up by 
their heels and their heads soused in the blood. They then were 
let loose in such an appearance of near-death that other foreign- 
born citizens were fearful of their lives and did not dare wander 
far from their houses, much less go near the polls. Other forms 
of intimidation were practised, leading in some cases to riot, 
murder, and destruction of property. Washington, although the 
capital of the nation, was the scene of partizanship of much the 
same type. As might have been expected, the more decent citi- 
zens gradually awakened to the disgraceful and dangerous char- 
acter of such proceedings, and the party slowly faded away and 
disappeared. The “straddle” of its platform upon the all- 
absorbing subject of slavery helped in the dissolution, and caused 
it finally to be swallowed up in the old Democratic or new 
Republican organization. 

When we consider the Ku Klux Klan of today, we find that it is 
fourfold in its antipathies, professing to oppose the foreigner, the 
Roman Catholic, the Jew and the Negro. Thus there is a union 
in one organization of those individuals who are subject, and in an 
exaggerated form, to the most fundamental of human prejudices, 
—those of race, religion and colour. It is sad to be compelled to 
admit that while America has made great progress toward the 
elimination of the first two of these as causes of friction, the last- 
named remains practically unsolved today, as “Jim Crow” laws 
and Chinese Exclusion acts amply testify. And it is especially 
to be deplored that at this time, instead of dealing with these real 
difficulties with restraint and reticence, we see them made the 
plaything of demagogues and agitators, or the actuating motives of 
those who are guided by their emotions rather than by their brains. 

It also will at once be seen that the present and later organiza- 
tion is well on the way toward repeating the various steps of the 
Know Nothing party. But the Ku Klux Klan of today, further- 
more, has taken over the paraphernalia, nomenclature, and 
methods of the original Klan of the Reconstruction period, and 
thereby has made itself especially strong in the South. Sixty 
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years ago, when the whites of the defeated Confederacy formed 
the old organization of the same name, they went into it with a 
determined purpose, and its membership included the best citi- 
zens of that part of the country. They felt that they were fight- 
ing for the “perpetuation of white civilization”, as they openly 
said. Among the elder generation in the South there still re- 
main a reverence for the old leaders and also a memory of their 
desperate situation under the “‘carpet-bag” governments. These 
feelings are easily aroused by the very name of Ku Klux Klan, 
and bring an almost atavistic worship in support of the present 
organization. 

Another cause of the success of the present Klan, or at least its 
partial success, is that it falls in line with the group type of politi- 
cal cleavage which is especially characteristic of our politics of 
today, and is likewise one of the deplorable departures from 
old and traditional methods of American party procedure. This 
country has adhered in the past to the two-party system, so char- 
acteristic of Anglo-Saxon institutions, and well called by Presi- 
dent Lowell of Harvard the sign of political maturity. The 
propagandas and “blocs” which today are the veritable curse of 
our politics, as well as of Congressional and State legislative 
procedure, are the result of placing the narrow interests of sec- 
tion, class, race, or personal advantage above the welfare of the 
nation. The Ku Klux Klan is but a logical extension of this 
principle or policy, only more patriotic in its claims and national 
in its objects. But it is the attempt of a minority to control the 
public interests according to its own views. 

It must be remembered that the only way to oppose or prevent 
such movements as the Know Nothing and the Ku Klux Klan is 
to prevent the things that cause them. Whenever and wherever 
church organizations or leaders undertake to influence elections 
or such matters as the conduct of our public schools and the ad- 
ministration of our Government, the American people will rebel. 
This applies alike to Protestant and Catholic, Jew and Gentile. 
Such movements as the activities of the German-American 
Alliance of a few years ago, or its present successor, the Steuben 
Society, harmless as the latter may appear, find a natural reaction 
in the thought and convictions of our people. The reception by 
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Governors of States and other public officials of the grotesque 
‘President of the Irish Republic”, one Eamonn de Valera, the 
open sale of Irish “‘bonds”’, the apportioning of quotas for collec- 
tion for the relief of various revolutionaries in foreign lands—all 
have come as a shock to the American people—and by that state- 
ment I mean the real American people, both native and foreign- 
born. 

Another direct cause of such movements as the Klan is the 
attempt of politicians in New York City and State, also in Wis- 
consin and other sections of the country, to rewrite American 
history to suit their own political and racial prejudices. The 
mere fact that the scientific work of scholars of such standing as 
Professor Van Tyne of the University of Michigan, Professor 
McLaughlin of the University of Chicago, and Professor Muzzey 
of Columbia, is flouted by these pseudo-American politicians and 
their books are thrown out of the public schools, is disquieting, 
to say the least, and is bound to have its direct reaction. The 
American people are long-suffering, but when once aroused will 
strike and that without stint or sometimes even without dis- 
crimination. Furthermore, there are in addition both the 
“bloc” method of racial voting in our elections—city, State and 
national—and the activities of the foreign-born clientéle of the 
Socialist party. Also the decadent and materialistic philosophies 
and teachings of the “ Radicals” and others from across the Atlan- 
tic, who have made their contributions very prominent of late 
in self-styled “journals of opinion”, in which they attempt to 
reconstruct American government and institutions according to 
their own line of thought, are not welcome to the rank and file of 
our people. 

It may be that all these critics, leaders and politicians of foreign 
origin are right. That is another question, and this is not the 
place to refute them. At any rate, the American people would 
seem to prefer to be left to their own devices, and to be allowed to 
work out their salvation according to their own principles and the 
genius of their institutions. And there is no doubt in their mind 
that under, and in accordance with, these same principles they 
have made decided progress up to the present time. 

It is true that the Klan of today has reached a commanding 
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position in certain sections of the country. But its influence 
varies with the locality. In the recent election in New Jersey 
the support of certain candidates by the Klan caused their defeat 
in one county, and their election in another. The same is true 
elsewhere. Undoubtedly the Klan is especially dangerous in 
such States as Oregon, where the method of so-called direct legis- 
lation and government is in vogue, and the passions of the mob 
or the fears of the ignorant may be given quick and direct expres- 
sion by the use of the initiative and referendum. In the larger 
number of our States, where the American principle of self- 
restrained democracy still obtains, there should be little direct 
danger, except from violence and rioting on the part both of the 
Klan and its opponents. Here the ordinary constitutional re- 
straints of representative government should act, as always, as a 
buffer against mob psychology, and in favor of a reasoned public 
opinion. On the other hand, there is no doubt that the organiza- 
tion has been “played up” by newspapers, agitators and others, 
and people have become much more alarmed than is necessary. 
A reference to the history of the Know Nothings will show that 
the former movement failed for a very definite reason. That 
reason was, that although it professed the highest type of pa- 
triotic and American principles, and thus appealed to some of the 
best individuals among our citizenship, yet it essentially was 
itself based upon un-American principles. And these same prin- 
ciples were racial and religious prejudice. They were so essen- 
tially foreign to the genius and spirit of the real American people 
that no such party, organization or Klan ever could have more 
than a temporary success. 

The same is true today. There is no doubt that literally 
thousands of sincere, honest and patriotic Americans are members 
of the Klan, and for the most conscientious reasons. They feel 
that the very existence of their country and its institutions is in 
danger, and they are striving to protect it. They must be given 
credit for their sincerity, if not for statesmanship and common 
sense. It is idle merely to denounce these people and undertake 
to overcome them by means of repression or antagonistic legisla- 
tion. While the use of force may be necessary at some moment 
in order to preserve law and order, yet the large majority of the 
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Klan are people who must be sympathized and reasoned with, and 
that with a recognition that not all the right is on any one side. 
The evils that caused the formation of the Klan must be miti- 
gated or removed. Also there must be a realization that this is a 
movement among our typically American people—and they are 
the very ones upon whose common sense and ultimate soundness 
of judgment we can most surely rely. They are in large part the 
conservative, conscientious people of conviction who have in- 
herited for generations the traditions and gift for democratic self- 
government, and respect for the majesty of law and order. Give 
them time, and they of themselves will react to better counsels 
and greater wisdom. Of course there are many ignorant people 
who are attracted by the mummery and theatrical ritual of the 
Klan. That side of governmental and political activity was long 
ago analyzed and explained as perfectly natural by Walter 
Bagehot. Other members are alarmed by the silly stories, such 
as that of the “Catholic dollar” with its “‘Pope’s face, cross, and 
rosary”. But they forget that it is not respectful to one’s own 
convictions to hide behind a robe and mask when advocating 
them, and that the breaking of one law is not the proper method 
by which to enforce another. These things are near akin to 
abject cowardice. Finally, there is no doubt that the anti- 
Jewish campaign of Henry Ford and his Dearborn Independent 
is a direct cause of much of this growth of mental aberration. 

The sane and reasoned judgment would seem to be that the 
Ku Klux Klan has within it the seed of its own failure, and that 
this lies in the essential advocacy of racial and religious prejudice. 
The Klan is going to disappear in time as did its forerunner, the 
Know Nothing party. Its members at an early day will learn 
that pitiless publicity and an open and frank facing of all at- 
tempts, of every kind, to inject racial or religious prejudice and 
partizanship into American life and institutions, will be sufficient 
to meet the evil of any day, and will make unnecessary all such 
movements as the Ku Klux Klan. As Lincoln so wisely said, 
you cannot fool all the people all the time; and this is true both 
within the ranks of the Klan, and also among all the kinds and 
types of citizens who remain “on the outside”’. 

Starr Myers. 


AMERICAN CLAIMS AGAINST GERMANY 
BY JOSEPH CONRAD FEHR 


In the midst of what appears now to be a fruitless effort on 
the part of European nations to reach a definite understanding as 
regards the projected inquiry into Germany’s governmental and 
economic stability, with a view to determining her relative ca- 
pacity to pay the reparations demanded of her, an announcement 
is made by the Mixed Claims Commission, United States and 
Germany, by way of that Tribunal’s first decision and opinion, 
in four parts, which so interprets and clarifies the main provisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles which are, by reference, incorporated 
into the Treaty of August 25, 1921, known as the Treaty of 
Berlin, as practically to settle the entire reparations question as 
far as the United States is concerned. 

Although England, France, Italy and Belgium have their own 
respective Mixed Arbitral Tribunals and are, therefore, not 
governed by any action taken by the corresponding Tribunal 
sitting in Washington, the decisions just announced by the Mixed 
Claims Commission, United States and Germany, are of such 
far-reaching effect, and the observations made therein so illumi- 
nating in construing the language of both the Treaty of Berlin and 
the Treaty of Versailles, that the United States is again on record 
as the world’s pathfinder, ready and willing to blaze the trail 
to amity and good will among nations. 

This continued devotion to the service of the world’s peace 
and progress emphasizes the importance of the doctrine of in- 
ternational arbitration, which has come to be regarded by the 
world as decidedly American in modern practice; that is to say, 
the arbitrament of differences and misunderstandings between 
nations through judicial, rather than diplomatic or administra- 
tive, means, which latter so often fail because of petty prejudices 
and animosities. 

The work just accomplished by this Tribunal, actuated, as it 
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was, by this larger and much finer international viewpoint, marks 
the achievement of only a year’s labour, and was made possible 
because the United States on August 10, 1922, entered into an 
executive agreement with Germany providing for the creation of 
the Mixed Claims Commission, United States and Germany. 
By the terms of the agreement the Commission was empowered 
to pass upon claims of the United States and American nationals 
against Germany and German nationals arising out of the war. 
The claims are classified as follows in the aforementioned agree- 
ment: 


(1) Claims of American citizens, arising since July 31, 1914, in respect of 
damage to, or seizure of, their property, rights and interests, including any 
company or association in which they are interested, within German territory 
as it existed on August 1, 1914; 

(2) Other claims for loss or damage to which the United States or its na- 
tionals have been subjected with respect to injuries to persons, or to property, 
rights and interests, including any company or association in which American 
nationals are interested, since July 31, 1914, as a consequence of the war; 

(3) Debts owing to American citizens by the German Government or by 
German nationals. 


To carry out properly the purposes of this gigantic task it was 
agreed between the two nations that the Commission should con- 
sist of an Umpire, appointed by and with the consent of both 
Governments, together with an American Commissioner and a 
German Commissioner. Besides being President of the Court, 
the Umpire is the final arbiter concerning all issues upon which 
the national Commissioners cannot agree. Each nation is to be 
represented by an agent or chief counsel, in charge of a legal staff 
of associate counsel, who are engaged in the preparation of claims 
for hearing and argument before the Commission. 

Having full faith in the fairness and integrity of the United 
States, the Government of Germany urged that an American be 
named as Umpire, and in accordance with this expressed desire 
the two nations agreed upon the appointment of the late William 
R. Day, at that time Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Judge Edwin B. Parker, of Texas and New 
York, who was Chairman of the United States Liquidation Com- 
mission in Paris following the war, accepted the position of Amer- 
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ican Commissioner, and Dr. Wilhelm Kiesselbach, a distinguished 
specialist in international law, of Hamburg, Germany, was as- 
signed to duty by his Government as German Commissioner. 

When Justice Day resigned as Umpire last spring, because of 
ill health, the United States and Germany agreed to the promo- 
tion of Judge Parker to the position of final arbiter. Justice 
Day, it will be recalled, died soon after. Chandler P. Anderson, 
long a recognized authority on international law and a frequent 
representative of the United States on various international 
arbitrations at The Hague and elsewhere, was then appointed 
American Commissioner, succeeding Judge Parker. All three 
of these gentlemen bring to the deliberations of the Mixed Claims 
Commission highly trained legal minds, and powers of observa- 
tion and perception that have been seasoned with many years of 
experience in the practice and research of the law. 

When the work of the Commission was first organized a year 
ago, the United States was represented before the Tribunal by 
Robert C. Morris, of New York City, as Agent and Chief Counsel. 
Mr. Morris was the Agent of the United States at the United 
States-Venezuelan Arbitration of 1903; and in addition to his 
law practice he has for many years laboured as a lecturer and 
writer to further the practice of arbitration as the first great 
forward step in the promotion of world peace. He was assisted 
in the work of organizing the American Agency by Marshall 
Morgan, who was for many years one of the assistants to the 
various incumbents of the office of Secretary of State. 

In order to make the adjudication of the more than twelve 
thousand claims filed with the Department of State for prosecu- 
tion against Germany strictly a matter of judicial and not diplo- 
matic or administrative action, it was early decided that each 
claim should have its day in court. However, for the sake of 
practical expedition, it was deemed advisable to file with the 
Commission for hearing and argument certain typical cases 
representing various classifications, such as Lusitania, War Risk 
Insurance Premiums, Insurance Underwriters, Debts, Property 
in Germany, Property in Occupied Territory, Estates, Submarine 
Warfare, and other groups of claims. 

Both Mr. Morris and Mr. Morgan have since resigned from the 
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American Agency to reénter the private practice of law. Mr. 
Morris is succeeded by Robert W. Bonynge, of New York, a 
former Member of Congress from Colorado. Harold H. Martin, 
of Washington, succeeds Mr. Morgan. In the presentation of 
claims Mr. Bonynge is carrying out the policy inaugurated by his 
predecessor. Germany’s Agent and Chief Counsel before the 
Commission is Karl von Lewinski, one of the ablest members of 
the German Foreign Office, who has served in this capacity 
ever since the Commission was first organized. 

That the action just taken by the Mixed Claims Commission, 

with respect to the Lusitania and War Risk Insurance Premium 
claims, will have a material bearing on the economic situation 
now impending in Germany, cannot be doubted. In laying down 
the fundamental legal principles involving Germany’s responsi- 
bility for the sinking of the Lusitania on May 7, 1915, the Mixed 
Claims Commission, in the opinion written by the Umpire, and 
concurred in by both the American and German Commissioners, 
peremptorily disposes of this entire group of claims arising out of 
this disaster, in the following language: 
. . « The Commission finds that Germany is financially obligated to pay to 
the United States all losses suffered by American nationals, stated in terms of 
dollars, where the claims therefor have continued in American ownership, 
which losses have resulted from death or from personal injury or from loss of, 
or damage to, property, sustained in the sinking of the Lusitania. 

Definite principles and rules are laid down for measuring dam- 
ages in each of these groups of claims, rules applicable in all death 
cases pending before the Commission. The right of claimants to 
recover exemplary, punitive or vindictive damages is denied. The 
opinion points out that “‘the words exemplary, vindictive or pun- 
itive as applied to damages are misnomers. The fundamental con- 
cept of ‘damages’ is satisfaction, reparation for a loss suffered; a 
judicially ascertained compensation for wrong. Theremedy should 
be commensurate with the loss, so that the injured party may be 
made whole. The superimposing of a penalty in addition to full 
compensation and naming it damages, with the qualifying word 
exemplary, vindictive or punitive, is a hopeless confusion of terms, 
inevitably leading to confusion of thought.” This branch of the 
opinion concludes thus: 
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It is our opinion that as between sovereign nations the question of the right 
and power to impose penalties, unlimited in amount, is political rather than 
legal in its nature, and therefore not a subject within the jurisdiction of this 
Commission. . . . The Treaty is one between two sovereign nations—a 
Treaty of Peace. There is no place in it for any vindictive or punitive pro- 
visions. Germany must make compensation and reparation for all losses 
falling within its terms sustained by American nationals. That compensation 
must be full, adequate and complete. To this extent Germany will be held 
accountable. But this Commission is without power to impose penalties for 
the use and benefit of private claimants when the Government of the United 


States has exacted none. 


As soon as every Lusitania claim has been examined, so that the 
measure of damages adopted by the Commission may be properly 
applied to the peculiar facts of each particular claim, the respec- 
tive awards will be made in line with the so-called General Lusi- 
tania Decision recently announced by the Commission. 

While allowing, in principle, the Lusitania claims, the Com- 
mission has at the same time paved the way for dismissing 
every claim for reimbursement on account of War Risk Insur- 
ance Premiums paid during the war. These claims make a total 
of 3,190 in number, and aggregate, in the amount of money claimed, 
$345,000,000. The group constitutes nearly 31 per cent in num- 
ber and 23.03 per cent in amount of all the claims filed with the 
American Agency for eventual presentation to the Commission. 
That means that the total number of claims in terms of dollars 
and cents is thus cut by this sweeping decision from $1,479,064,- 
313.92, representing the total amount of the more than 12,000 
claims, down to $1,134,064,313.92. This figure includes Ameri- 
ca’s claim for the cost of maintaining American troops in the Army 
of Occupation on the Rhine, which was on April 9, 1923, esti- 
mated at $255,554,810.53. It will be recalled that this claim 
by the Government of the United States has been the subject 
of special negotiation with the Allied Governments, and Eliot 
Wadsworth, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, secured an 
agreement at Paris last May for the payment of this item by 
Germany through the Allied Reparations Commission. 

It is clearly set forth in these definitive decisions of the Mixed 
Claims Commission that it is not concerned with the payment of 
Germany’s financial obligations as stipulated in the Treaty of 
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Berlin and in the Treaty of Versailles. The Umpire points out 
that the Commission’s task is confined solely to the fixing of the 
amount of these obligations. The Mixed Claims Commission, 
therefore, is controlled and governed in all its adjudications by 
the terms of its charter—the Treaty of Berlin. And the United 
States is apparently not concerned with the present probability 
that Germany will fail to pay the awards to be made by the Com- 
mission. For by joining with the United States in the Agreement 
of August 10, 1922, providing for the creation of the Commission 
to determine “‘the amount to be paid by Germany in satisfaction 
of Germany’s obligation under the Treaty concluded by the two 
Governments on August 25, 1921”, Germany put herself on 
record as a responsible republic ready to meet the obligations 
set forth in the Treaty of Berlin which restored “‘friendly rela- 
tions”’. 

The United States has cause to feel gratified over the work 
which the Mixed Claims Commission is accomplishing, because 
the profound but clear cut decisions of the Umpire are distinct 
contributions to the field of international law. 

The first part of the decisions analyzes Germany’s treaty lia- 
bility, deals generally with the functions of the Commission, and 
prescribes fundamental rules of decision. It goes on to point out 
that in fixing the amount to be paid by Germany in satisfaction 
of her financial obligations to the United States and to American 
nationals, the Commission must first define its jurisdiction with 
respect to each claim and then prescribe the measure of damages 
involved therein, fixing the exact amount of the financial ob- 
ligations of Germany upon the basis thus established. Says the 
Umpire: 

When the allegations in a petition or memorial presented by the United 
States bring a claim within the terms of the Treaty, the jurisdiction of the 
Commission attaches. If these allegations are controverted in whole or in 
part by Germany, the issue thus made must be decided by the Commission. 
Should the Commission so decide such issue that the claim does not fall within 
the terms of the Treaty, it will be dismissed for lack of jurisdiction. But if 
such issue be so decided that the claim does fall within the terms of the Treaty, 
then the Commission will prescribe the measure of damages, apply such meas- 
ure to the facts in the particular case as the Commission may find them, and 
fix the financial obligation of Germany therein. The Commission’s task is to 
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apply the terms of the Treaty of Berlin to each case presented, decide those 
which it holds are within its jurisdiction, and dismiss all others. 

In this connection the Commission has specifically stated that 
it is not concerned with the Treaty of Versailles, as such, “but 
only with those of its provisions which have been incorporated 
by reference into the Treaty of Berlin”. 

Although all claims, except government demands, are presented 
on behalf of American nationals who are either individuals, 
partnerships, or corporations, the Commission emphasizes the 
fact that the parties to this international arbitration are the two 
Governments. The real parties in interest in all international 
arbitrations are, of course, the claimant and the respondent 
Governments, respectively, either in their own stead or on behalf 
of one or more of their nationals. Hence, the United States 
appears as the claimant in all cases before the Mixed Claims 
Commission. 

It does not, however, follow that every claim presented before 
the Commission constitutes a financial obligation on the part of 
Germany. 

There are three different classes of claims which are expressly 
exempted from the operation of the decisions just announced, 
to be covered later by separate decisions. First, there is the 
group of claims brought strictly by the Government, as such, 
which includes, besides the item with respect to the cost of 
the Army of Occupation, claims by the United States Shipping 
Board, United States Veterans’ Bureau, War Department, 
and United States Railroad Administration. Then come the 
claims for payment of pre-war private debts, owing by Ger- 
man nationals. And the third class consists of claims seeking 
reimbursement from Germany on account of damage or injury by 
way of sequestration, requisition or otherwise, to American 
privately owned property in Germany during the war. This 
group includes hundreds of pre-war bank deposits, which were 
held in Germany during the war by reason of the exceptional 
war measures and measures of transfer effected by the German 
Government after the United States entered the war. The vast 
scope which this adjudication of claims has assumed thus serves 
to combine in the Mixed Claims Commission the powers and 
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functions of the Reparations Commission, Clearing House Sys- 
tem, and the respective Mixed Arbitral Tribunals, which the 
Allied and Associated Governments have put into operation 
pursuant to the Treaty of Versailles. And so, although the 
United States failed to ratify the Treaty of Versailles, the Mixed 
Claims Commission is on behalf of this Government doing the 
work of the Reparations Commission, the Clearing House Sys- 
tem and the various Mixed Arbitral Tribunals, by way of the 
greatest arbitral lawsuit ever known to mankind. 

In order to bring a claim, other than a demand made by the 
Government of the United States, within the jurisdiction of the 
Commission, the rule is that the loss must have been sustained by 
an American national and that the claim arising therefrom was at 
the time of its inception owned, and is still owned, by an American 
national. The Umpire’s language stressing the importance of 
proving the fact that the claimant is an American national and 
that the claim is and was at the time it originated American 
owned, reiterates the long established principle on the subject, 
as follows: 


In order to bring a claim (other than a Government claim) within the juris- 
diction of this Commission, the loss must have been suffered by an American 
national, and the claim for such loss must have since continued in American 
ownership. 

The inquiry is: Was the United States, which is the claimant, injured 
through injury to its national? It was not so injured where the injured person 
was at the time of suffering the injury a citizen of another state. While 
naturalization transfers allegiance, it does not carry with it existing state 
obligations. Any other rule would convert a nation into a claim agent in 
behalf of those availing of its naturalization laws to become its citizens after 

Perhaps the chief value of the Mixed Claims Commission’s 
decision and opinion lies in its magnificent exposition of the law of 
proximate causation and its effect upon claims based on indirect 
or consequential damages. The Umpire analyzes the Porter- 
Knox Peace Resolution, which is the introductory part of the 
Treaty of Berlin, with reference to Section 5 in order to ascertain 
precisely what claims are embraced within its provisions and 
intended to be actionable against Germany on behalf of American 
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nationals who, since July 31, 1914, have “suffered, through the 
acts of the Imperial German Government, or its agents, ri 
loss, damage, or injury to their persons or property, directly or 
indirectly, whether through the ownership of shares of stock in 
German, Austro-Hungarian, American, or other corporations, or 
in consequence of hostilities or of any operations of war, or 
otherwise.” 

According to Judge Parker, American nationals must have 
suffered— 


A. (Cause?) through the acts of Germany or its agents; 
B. (When?) between August 1, 1914, and July 2, 1921, both inclusive; 
C. (What?) loss, damage, or injury to their persons or property 
(1) directly or 
(2) indirectly, whether 
(a) through the ownership of shares of stock in any domes- 


tic or foreign corporation; 
(b) in consequence of hostilities or 
(c) of any operations of war, or 
(d) otherwise. 

A simple test in all cases, as the decision points out, is just 
this: Has an American national proved that he sustained a loss 
susceptible of being measured with a reasonable exactness by 
pecuniary standards? And can that loss be attributed to Ger- 
many’s act as the proximate cause? Applying this test, there- 
fore, to the facts in the group of cases which have come to be 
known as the War Risk Insurance Premium claims, the Commis- 
sion “has no hesitation in holding that they do not fall within the 
terms of the Treaty of Berlin’. The Commission categorically 
debars them on the grounds that “they are not claims for injury 
or damage to, or destruction or conversion of, property, by the 
acts of Germany or her agents. They are claims put forward to 
recover the amount of premiums paid for protection against 
possible happenings which never in fact happened; for protection 
against risks to both neutral and belligerent commerce of a highly 
speculative and uncertain nature, incident to the very existence 
of a state of maritime warfare, participated in by both groups of 
belligerents.” 

It is the following language of the decision and opinion, laying 
down the rule upon this very question of damages, that con- 
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stitutes, probably, the decision’s chief contribution to interna- 
tional law: 


It matters not whether the loss be directly or indirectly sustained, so long as 
there is a clear, unbroken connection between Germany’s act and the loss 
complained of. It matters not how many links there may be in the chain of 
causation connecting Germany’s act with the loss sustained, provided there is 
no break in the chain and the loss can be clearly, unmistakably, and definitely 
traced, link by link, to Germany’s act. But the law can not consider, the 
Congress of the United States in adopting its resolution did not consider, the 
parties in negotiating the Treaty of Berlin did not consider or expect this 
tribunal to consider, the “causes of causes and their impulsion one on another.” 
Where the loss is far removed in causal sequence from the act complained of, 
it is not competent for this tribunal to seek to unravel a tangled network of 
causes and of effects, or follow, through a baffling labyrinth of confused 
thought, numerous disconnected and collateral chains, in order to link Ger- 
many with a particular loss. All indirect losses are covered, provided only 
that in legal contemplation Germany’s act was the efficient and proximate 
cause and source from which they flowed. 


Although discussing the category of claims referred to in the 
Porter-Knox Peace Resolution, the language just quoted has, 


nevertheless, an important interpretative value in connection 
with Articles 231 and 232 of the Treaty of Versailles and other 
clauses of that Treaty dealing with reparations. 

Article 231 sets forth that— 

The Allied and Associated Governments affirm and Germany accepts the 
responsibility of Germany and her allies for causing all the loss and damage 
to which the Allied and Associated Governments and their nationals have been 
subjected as a consequence of the war imposed upon them by the aggression 
of Germany and her allies. 


This article in the opinion of the Mixed Claims Commission 
“at most amounts to no more than an acceptance by Germany of 
the affirmance by the Allied and Associated Governments of 
Germany’s responsibility for all loss and damage suffered as a 
consequence of the war—a moral responsibility. Germany’s 
financial responsibility for losses occurring during belligerency 
is limited and clearly defined in the succeeding Article and the 
Annex pertaining thereto and other provisions of the Treaty.” 

Claims listed under Article 232 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
particularly those numbered 5, 6 and 7, calling for reimbursement 
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to the Government of the United States as such of the cost of 
pensions and separation allowances, instead of damages suffered 
by the civilian population, have no significance as far as the 
United States is concerned. This Government has expressly 
committed itself not to prosecute against Germany any of the 
claims arising under these three categories before the Mixed 
Claims Commission. 

Many otherwise public spirited citizens still insist that this 
tremendous arbitration, which has been pronounced as the great- 
est, in scope and amount of money involved, in the history of 
international arbitrations, is merely an academic proceeding to 
afford the United States and Germany an opportunity to indulge 
in sophistries designed indefinitely to postpone the payment by 
Germany of her just obligations. These critics point to the fact 
that the Mixed Claims Commission has jurisdiction only to 
determine Germany’s liability and financial obligations. The 
Commission has not the authority to provide money settlements 
in payment of the awards that are to be made. This is, perhaps, 
the only important feature in which the Commission differs from 
the operation of the Clearing House instituted by the Allied Gov- 
ernments for the payment of private claims. 

In view of the calamitous situation in Germany, which has been 
rapidly approaching a climax during the past few weeks, claim- 
ants are naturally dubious concerning any promises that their 
prospective awards will ever be paid by that vanquished nation. 
This anxiety is warranted somewhat by Germany’s failure to 
announce any definite plan for the financial settlement of Ameri- 
can claims. 

In this connection it is urged by many that the United States 
negotiate with Germany for the purpose of arriving at a sound 
arrangement for the ultimate liquidation of the meritorious 
claims now pending before the Mixed Claims Commission. 
Others maintain that the United States should hold the private 
German-owned property remaining in the hands of the American 
Alien Property Custodian, after satisfying the provisions of the 
so-called Winslow Act, not merely as a pledge to secure payment 
of these American claims but as an actual fund out of which they 
can be paid. In support of this contention it is argued that 
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Section 5 of the Porter-Knox Peace Resolution, approved July 
2, 1921, authorizes such a procedure by the following provision: 

All property of the Imperial German Government . . . and of Ger- 
man nationals, which was on April 6, 1917, in or has since that date come into 
the possession or under control of, or has been the subject of a demand by the 
United States of America, . . . shall be retained by the United States 
of America and no disposition thereof made . . . until such time as the 
Imperial German Government . . . shallhave . . . made suitable 
provision for the satisfaction of all claims . . . of all persons, 
wheresoever domiciled, who owe permanent allegiance to the United States of 
America and who have suffered . . . loss, damage, or injury to their 
persons or property . . 

Whether the Government of the United States should take 
this privately owned enemy property and apply it to the payment 
of the several groups of American claims now pending before 
the Mixed Claims Commission for adjudication is, of course, a 
question which Congress only can decide. And inasmuch as a 
policy of confiscation is one strictly within the determination of 
the sovereign law of a nation, this question will no doubt be one 
of the important measures taken up for consideration and action 
by the Sixty-Eighth Congress. 

The Allied and Associated Governments are already engaged 
in liquidating their claims against Germany through the respec- 
tive Clearing Houses. In Great Britain, for instance, the ad- 
judications of the Anglo-German Mixed Arbitral Tribunal, 
which corresponds to the Mixed Claims Commission, United 
States and Germany, pass through the Clearing House in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Annex following Article 296 
of the Treaty of Versailles. Thus, a British national with a 
claim against Germany or a German national, which is acted 
upon favourably by the Anglo-German Mixed Arbitral Tribunal, 
becomes a judgment creditor and as such can proceed against the 
Clearing House and obtain payment of his award by an attach- 
ment upon the German property seized during the war by the 
British Public Trustee. This procedure appears to be authorized 
by the following provision of Great Britain’s Treaty of Peace 
Order of August 18, 1919: 


The Clearing Office shall have power to enforce the payment of any enemy 
debt against the person by whom the debt is due, together with such interest as 
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is payable under paragraph 22 of the Annex to the said Section III, and for 
that purpose shall have all such rights and powers as if they were the creditor; 
and if the debt has been admitted by the debtor or the debt or amount thereof 
has been found by arbitration or by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal or by a court 
of law in manner provided by paragraph 16 of the Annex to the said Section 


Just what action Congress will take on this score in the dis- 
position of the $300,000,000 worth of former enemy property 
still in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian, is quite prob- 
lematic. But so much is certain, that having provided the ma- 
chinery for the disposition of the more than 12,000 claims of 
American nationals against Germany, and Germany having 
wholeheartedly entered into this great arbitration, the Govern- 
ment of the United States can be depended upon to protect the 
interests of her nationals and to find some way of bringing a 
practical result from the work that is being accomplished by the 
Mixed Claims Commission, United States and Germany. 


JosePH CoNRAD FERR. 


NEGRO MIGRATION AND THE 
COTTON CROP 


BY HOWARD SNYDER 


Ir has often been said that cotton is king in the South, but this 
is not quite all of the truth, for of late years the boll weevil seems 
to be king and cotton and debt its prime ministers. Certainly 
the three are hopelessly mixed up. Perhaps it would not be far 
from the truth to say that the three are joint kings, for beyond 
a doubt the three taken together are the despots that rule the 
South. When cotton fails, as it did last year, the whole South 
fails, merchants grow weary waiting for customers and their 
nerves get raw refusing credit, bankers begin foreclosing deeds of 
trust, physicians cannot pay their gasoline bills, railroads begin 
turning off men, mills languish, preachers beg in vain, and every- 
where are long faces to be seen and the cry of hard times is to be 
heard. But let a good crop come with a fair price, and the mails 
are flushed with orders for automobiles, furniture, fertilizers, 
and everything that the industrial North has for sale that the © 
South needs and can buy. Mules and horses are shipped in 
by the thousands, and buggies and machinery by the trainloads. 
In every community business is brisk and money circulating. 
Perhaps there is no other place on the earth where a single crop 
controls the destinies of so many people as in the South, and be- 
yond doubt we produce no other crop in America that suffers so 
dreadfully from pests as does cotton from the weevil and other 
destructive insects. 

In the hill regions there is more or less diversified farming, and 
the farms are small and owned by the men who till them. But 
these sections constitute but a small part of the cotton-producing 
districts. In the real cotton regions, such as those low, flat river 
bottoms along the Yazoo and Mississippi rivers, only one crop is 
raised, and wherever this occurs the boll weevil and credit mer- 
chants reign supreme. Recently I took an extended motor trip 
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through that section of Mississippi lying between the Mississippi 
and Yazoo rivers and known as the Delta, and almost never did 
I see a garden, a pasture, a haystack, a potato patch, a flock of 
hens, an orchard, a dairy, an oat field, or anything else but tens of 
thousands of squalid huts and acres and acres of cotton. In 
many instances I did not even find pastures for the mules that 
worked the crops. Year in and year out they are kept in the 
feed lots and fed on oats shipped from the North. Indeed it was 
fine cotton that I saw, considering the damages wrought by the 
weevil and the fact that six hundred pounds of commercial fertil- 
izer was used to the acre to stimulate it. On the larger planta- 
tions there was an overseer’s house, a store, a gin, and then the 
hundreds of tenant huts where the Negroes who tilled the fields 
on the share crop plan lived. 

By this plan the tenant cultivates the crop, gathers, and de- 
livers it to the gin. The proprietor supplies him through the 
overseer with mules, feed, clothing, groceries, fuel, land, and all 
other things needed for making acrop. For his labour he receives 
half of the crop, and from this half he repays the proprietor for 
the supply of provisions. If the landlord is honest he may have 
several hundred to two or three thousand a year as his net profits 
on a good year when the prices are high. But if the landlord is 
dishonest and the season bad and prices low, he may have nothing 
for his net profit and not so much as break even with the man who 
supplies him with provisions. As a rule he is always in debt to 
the landlord or supply merchants, and the landlord in turn in 
debt to bankers and local capitalists. These local capitalists 
hold a deed of trust on the crop, the mules, and almost always on 
the plantation itself. As cotton is exceedingly uncertain since 
the weevil came, the local capitalist must charge a high rate of 
interest and demand abundant security, and when failures come 
must foreclose many deeds of trust. As these capitalists are not 
exactly in business for their health, especially in these low 
bottoms along the Mississippi and Yazoo rivers, they are prin- 
cipally interested in getting their interest. Least of all are they 
interested in the welfare of the community or the tens of thousands 
of black tenants who till the soil. In favourable years, when the 
crop promises good returns, they loosen up the strings of their 
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money bags, and lend more liberally, but in bad years loans are 
most carefully made and stringently collected or heavily secured. 
Often the cotton growers, both landlords and tenants, have to use 
every dollar they have accumulated in times of prosperity to save 
themselves in times of poor crops. And of course many of them 
get too far in debt and have to turn over their belongings to the 
moneyed men, and thus add more privates to that vast army of 
tenant farmers, both black and white, who cultivate the cotton 
crop in the Cotton Belt. 

The cotton grower is not a farmer in the sense that we think 
of the Northern farmer, a producer of a wide variety of agricul- 
tural products both for sale and for use at home. He is far more 
in need of money than the Northern farmer who produces, let us 
say, milk, garden products in a wide variety, corn for his horses 
and hogs, cattle, poultry, mules, fruits, and perchance some 
small grains. Everything the cotton grower needs for his home, 
his plantation, and crop, he must buy. Not even does he raise 
what mules he needs on his own plantation, or are the implements 
with which he cultivates the crop produced in the South. His 
harness, his wagons, and in many instances his fertilizers, are 
shipped down from the North. But one and only one source of 
income has he; if it fails he has none. Hence the great need of 
credit and the stupendous debt that ever hangs over the Cotton 
Belt. 

As might be expected, this one-crop system does not satisfy 
anyone, and least of all the Negro who tills the soil or the land- 
lord who owns it or rents it from some absentee owner. Hence 
the endless moving and shifting from season to season. With 
this constant moving we have the neglect of the home, lack of 
interest in the care of the land, shiftlessness, and often indiffer- 
ence as to the outcome of the crop. And with lack of interest in 
the home life comes lack of civic pride and public spirit. Hence 
the squalid towns and streets of wretched hovels and the dilapi- 
dated cabins and huts throughout the countryside. Certainly 
the common run of people in the South are poor, and we are told 
their poverty is born of their laziness. But this is upside down, 
as their laziness is born of their poverty. Nowhere on this old 
globe will civilized men fail to exert themselves and build beauti- 
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ful homes if they only can get a fair return for their labour with 
which to do it, and least of all will they fail to do it in wide-awake 
America. 

Always dissatisfied, the tenant is always looking for some place 
where he can do better and get alittle ahead. But he never finds 
it, hence his constant moving. Farmed in one crop, year after 
year, the soil becomes hopelessly poor and has to be stimulated by 
enormous doses of fertilizer. Especially is this true since the 
weevil came, for the only hope of a fair yield is to force the crop 
with every means possible so as to keep ahead of the weevil. 
If by an exceptionally lucky stroke of fate there happens to be a 
dry, sunshiny August, there may be a good crop, for the weevil 
works slowly in dry weather and bright sunshine; but dry weather 
is not the rule in the cotton belt. Hence the bumper crops are 
exceptions and the cotton production a game of chance. Often 
when there is a bumper crop there is not labour enough to pick 
it. There may be labour enough in the community, but Negro 
labour in the South is by no means inclined to exert itself when 
there is a little ready money to be had. It is certainly not a rare 
thing for Negro families to neglect their crop until much of it is 
damaged in the fields. Add to this the steady stream of Negroes 
who abandon their crop before it is half matured and depart for 
the North, and you have still another factor which makes the 
one-crop system still more serious. 

Perhaps if this single crop were tended by expert agriculturists 
and highly skilled labour it might be a success. But when we 
stop to consider that it is cultivated by hopelessly unskilled 
labour, that is often disinterested to the last extreme and often 
shiftless and dishonest, the one crop becomes still more of a 
problem. That the average field Negro in the South is rarely 
dependable, and more often cunning and deceitful than oth- 
erwise, is known to all who have employed him in the cotton 
fields. Especially do the cash renters in the less prosperous 
parts of the Cotton Belt till their acres in a disinterested, 
shiftless manner. Very frequently do they fail to pay for their 
“furnish”’, as they call their supply of provisions, and are forced 
to give up their mules and cows. This of course produces still 
more indifference and greater dissatisfaction, and very frequently 
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causes the tenant to accept the free pass that labour agents are 
always ready to offer him if he will agree to seek employment 
with their firm. But always does it increase the poverty and 
want in the Cotton Belt, and add one more straw to the back of 
the one-crop system of the South. 

Certainly there could be no greater misconception than to get 
the present-day South mixed up with the old South of history as 
a place of gay, social life. Especially is this true among the 
white tenants. Tenancy on so vast a scale as it is practiced in 
the South, based on a single and uncertain crop like cotton, is 
most surely not conducive to a gay, social life or any other kind 
of social life. Living under the pall of debt, and moving from 
place to place with the seasons, as vast numbers of the tenants 
both black and white do in the cotton belt, the common cropper 
and the slightly more independent cash renter are considered mere 
outsiders, and are hardly recognized as a part of the community. 
The good old frolics of the sunny South are but a sweet memory 
of the older inhabitants, and a bit of gossip to the tens of thou- 
sands of present-day tenants. Of course there are trips to the 
county seat on Saturdays, where thousands of homeless tenants 
gather to meet other homeless tenants like themselves. But this 
hardly passes as healthy social life, as they go to the county seat 
because there is no other place to go. As might be expected, the 
churches suffer too, for, as most people know, preachers excepted, 
more people go to church because of its social side than for its 
religious side; hence as homeless tenants do not find the atmos- 
phere of a strange church exactly stimulating, they remain at 
home and the church pews are empty. The one time of the year 
when the tenant feels like going to church is during “protracted 
meeting”. But once the heat of the frenzied efforts to bring 
sinners to repentance is over, the great army of tenants, especially 
of white tenants, drops back into its usual indifference. 

Perhaps, too, this homeless tenant often does not feel like 
going anywhere, for always being in debt and never raising 
garden vegetables and common fruits, as the average farmer does 
in the North, or having anything to sell save once a year, and not 
then when the crop fails, he often does not have what he needs or 
wants to eat. Corn bread, clabbered milk or condensed milk, 
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strong coffee, and salt pork over and over again, without varia- 
tion, are hardly conducive to health. And when we remember 
the low altitude, long, damp and intensely hot summers, and 
malaria so exceedingly prevalent, we may faintly realize that the 
tenant farmer, especially the white tenant farmer, is not very 
anxious to go anywhere and least of all to a church where he is a 
stranger. Often his ill-balanced diet in one way or another 
furthers the development of hookworm, pellagra, and tuberculo- 
sis. Especially is this true in the more fertile parts of the Cotton 
Belt on the lower bottoms on the Mississippi. Driving through 
the country I have sometimes almost doubted that cotton was 
the chief product, for on every tree, post, and bridge I saw in 
glaring letters a wide variety of chill tonics and liver stimulants 
advertised. But would all this be so if the people were genuinely 
interested in their homes and communities and took an active 
part in the eradication of mosquito-breeding places? Tenancy 
always brings neglect, and neglect poverty. A tenant who has 
screen doors I find to be an exception. Mosquitoes feast on him 
at their pleasure. And when he gets the “chills”, he soaks him- 
self with quinine and chill tonics. If he possibly can get it, he 
drinks saturating doses of whiskey, often of questionable distil- 
lation known as “white lightning”. 

Add to all this the horrible lynchings, the burning at the stake 
of many Negroes whose names never get to our larger papers, and 
also consider the fact that the field Negro of the South is a primi- 
tive creature desperately afraid of the dreaded Ku Klux, and we 
have another reason for the vast migration of Negroes from the 
sunny South. Nowhere on the earth among civilized nations 
are such atrocious outrages committed against human beings as 
are committed in the South against the Negro. Almost any day 
we can read of some benighted Negro peasant being hunted 
down with hounds, or shot by a posse of men, or burned at the 
stake amid the multitudinous cheers of a vast concourse of people. 
That the South could expect these same benighted people to re- 
main with her and uncomplainingly endure all this, when a 
‘twenty dollar bill will carry a man beyond its occurrence, passes 
my understanding. 

Perhaps it is still a current belief among Northern people that 
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the average Negro in the South adores his “ol’ mostah”, and 
believes the white man his best friend. As a matter of fact 
nothing like this exists, for there is an underhanded antagonism 
between the Negro and the white man, and by no means does the 
present generation of Negroes believe the white man their best 
friend. Far from it. By every form of cunning and trickery 
does the average field Negro try to outdo the white man, 
and often the white man in his exasperation seeks to bulldoze the 
Negro and lay sly schemes to get his money. And having be- 
come fearful of the dishonest elements in the white South, the 
Negro mistrusts the whole of the white element, and far more 
commonly than is supposed nurses a bitter hatred for it. 

The World War had its part to play in this general dissatisfac- 
tion among the Negroes of the South, for it familiarized them with 
the ease of travel, and once in the North, working for a fair wage, 
they continued to spread the tidings of the new industrial life. 
It should also be remembered that of all people in our great 
American population none are more emotional than the Negro 
element. The power of suggestion goes far with them, and they 
love to follow the crowd. And now that a crowd so vast that it 
constitutes thirty-five per cent of the black population has got 
started northward, who knows where it will stop? The race 
problem is no longer a problem of the South alone. With the 
Negro press everywhere increasing its circulation, and such far- 
reaching organizations as the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People working through its local organiza- 
tions in every community to uphold the rights of the Negro and 
to demand that justice be given him, and to urge that Negro 
children everywhere attend elementary schools, the race problem 
is by no means confined to the South. Closely related to the 
work of the Negro newspapers is the work of such organizations 
as the Urban League, with its headquarters in New York City 
and branches in forty other cities. Such powerful organizations 
as this are helping the Negro to find employment with large 
industrial concerns and are in every way possible promoting his 
welfare in the new country. 

Still another force exerted on the Southern Negro is the 
avalanche of letters daily written by those already in the North 
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to relatives and friends in the South. I have been fortunate 
enough to read a number of these letters. As a rule they are 
flowery in praise of the new industrial life in the North, with its 
$2.87 to $10 wages. But these letters often contain more than 
glowing accounts of the better life, for hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have accompanied them to pay travelling expenses North 
for those hopelessly sick of the drab life of want and debt on the 
plantations. 

The South has made a gross blunder in trying to coddle itself 
into believing that the way to keep its abundance of labour was 
to “keep the nigger down”’, and that the average Negro neither 
could nor would learn. Nothing could have been more fatal to 
the South, in so far as holding the Negro goes. My own ob- 
servations during the past ten years among Negro children and 
their parents leads me to believe that the average Negro child is 
eager to go to school. But of schools for Negroes most rural 
communities have only terrible makeshifts. Many rural school- 
houses are little better than sheds; there are often fifty or sixty 
pupils to one teacher; no equipment; and a poorly trained 
teacher who receives from twenty to twenty-five dollars a month 
for teaching. The terms often do not exceed three months in 
length. Not once but scores and hundreds of times have I been 
told by Negro tenants of the poorest and most lowly families that 
they were going North to school their children. That the Negro 
likes his sunny South and mild climate is surely true, and many 
leave it with bitter longing, but leave it they are surely doing, 
and like other peoples who have migrated from one part of the 
earth to another they are doing it in hope of finding something 
better. 

Ten years ago the man who spoke of the day when the masses 
of the Negroes would begin anything like a general migration 
northward was laughed at as a “ Yankee fool”; but today one 
hears those who laughed discussing the labour problem at 
every village store, street corner, and postoffice. Naturally the 
Southerner once boasted much of his abilities to “handle the 
nigger”; but now that the race, moved by diverse and wide- 
spread impulses, begins on its own accord to migrate on a stu- 
pendous scale, the South is both amazed and desperately anxious 
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as to what will be the outcome. That the migration of such vast 
numbers of Southern Negroes to the North will alter the whole 
race question in America and swell it into such mighty propor- 
tions as to change the status of the entire Negro race in the 
nation, no one can doubt. But it will do more than this, for it 
will change the status of the white man in the South. Never be- 
fore have so many white men in the South entered the ranks of 
common labourers as are forced to do so now, and never before 
have so many of the young white men of the South sought em- 
ployment in the North. 

Again, the South tried to persuade herself to believing that 
these same Negroes who had lived all their lives in the bondage 
of debt, want, and privation, would come back to the plantations 
like the Prodigal Son of old. The fact is that they are not doing 
it, and my conviction is that they will not do it. In the North 
the employers are studying the vast armies of Negro labourers 
that come to them to learn their likes and dislikes, weaknesses, 
failures, needs, and health requirements. They are not only 
succeeding in holding the Negroes but in getting far better work 
out of them than is to be had on the plantations. 

With the Negro established in the industrial centres of the 
North, what is to become of the plantations and the single-crop 
system, which requires such vast armies of men to cultivate it, 
is the problem before the South today. That the world needs 
cotton, we all know; that the South needs vast armies of men to 
produce it, we also know; and that it must be produced by dif- 
ferent methods and cultivated far more intensely than was done 
under the old slipshod methods that prevailed prior to the advent 
of the weevil, is also known to the South. That the Negro needs 
and is determined to have schools, good wages, justice, and all 
those many and complex things that go to make up life in civi- 
lized America, we also know. And further we know that he is 
migrating to the North that he may find these things which he 
failed to find in the South. It is to raise this question that 


I have written this paper. 
Howarp SNYDER. 
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THE PERPETUAL COVENANT IN THE 
CONSTITUTION 


BY GEORGE STEWART BROWN 


Many of those commentators on our Federal Constitution who 
have insisted that it is not a covenant or compact overlook the 
proviso in Article V, reading: 


No State without its consent shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate. 


Proposed by Roger Sherman of Connecticut, it was adopted in 
this language to perpetuate and cement the compromise between 
the small and large States made in settlement of the heated con- 
troversy which almost wrecked the Philadelphia Convention. 
Madison in his terse yet graphic report of its adoption says: 


This motion, being dictated by the circulating murmurs of the small States, 
was agreed to without debate, no one opposing it or on the question saying 
“No”. (5 Elliott’s Debates, 551.) 


Later, while urging the people of the several States to adopt 
the Constitution, Madison describes it as the— 


palladium to the residuary sovereignty of the States implied and secured by 
that principle of representation in one branch of the legislature . . . in- 
sisted on by the States particularly attached to that equality. (Federalist, 
Article 43.) 


In this day of constitutional flux, when the sanctions of every 
fundamental constitutional protection and safeguard are being 
violently challenged, the history of the adoption of this extreme 
safeguard to the residuary sovereignty of the States is worth our 
careful study. When a horde of new Amendments designed in 
the aggregate to destroy the whole American system of govern- 
ment are being pressed for adoption, the importance of this 
perpetual covenant, with its necessary implications, becomes 
manifest. No use of the Amending Clause by three-fourths of 
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our State legislatures can affect or impair whatever of liberty, 
of local self-government, or of representative institutions, is 
protected by it. 

The Supreme Court seems to have mentioned it only twice. 
In Dodge vs. Woolsey, 18 Howard, 348, it is called a “permanent 
and unalterable exception to the power of amendment”, and in 
Dillon vs. Glass, 256 U.S., 374 (decided May 16, 1921), the Court 


says: 
It excludes any Amendment which will deprive any State, without its con- 
sent, of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 


Any group of Senators from half of the States, who may repre- 
sent a minority of the people of all the States, may defeat any 
Federal legislation inimical to their section. This prevents 
sectional minorities from being overridden by a majority of the 
American people massed in the large States. Similarly, more 
than one-third of the Senate may prevent the submission of any 
Constitutional Amendment considered by them inimical to their 
section. Curtis, in his History of the Constitution (Vol. II, pp. 
124, 139-140, 166), summarizes the controversy which nearly 
wrecked the Convention and which led to the adoption of “equal 
suffrage for the States in the Senate,” made perpetual by the 
proviso, in the following graphic language: 


The minority (Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware and gener- 
ally Maryland) . . . said that the smaller States . . . could not 
surrender their liberties to the keeping of a majority of the people inhabiting 
all the States, for such power would inevitably destroy the State constitutions. 
They were willing, they said, to enlarge the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment; willing to provide for it the means of compelling obedience to its laws; 
willing to hazard much for the general welfare. 

But they could not consent to place the very existence of their local govern- 
ments, with all their capacity to protect the distinct interests of the people, 
and all their peculiar fitness for the administration of Jocal concerns, at the 
mercy of great communities whose policy might overshadow and whose power 
might destroy them. 


It was settled and conceded that the States as political societies must be 
preserved . . . 

The basis of representation in the Senate must either be found in the number 
of people inhabiting the States, creating an unequal representation, or the 
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people of each State regarded as one, and as equal with the people of every 
other State, must be represented by the same number of voices and votes. 


That the final concession on this point (equality of suffrage in the Senate) 
was a wise and fortunate determination, there can be nodoubt. . . . They 
looked upon it, in the first instance, as the means of securing the acceptance of 
the Constitution by all the States and thus preventing the evils of a partial 
confederacy. They probably did not at once anticipate the benefits to be 
derived from giving to a majority of the States a check upon the legislative 
power of a majority of the whole people of the United States. 

Complicated as this check is, it both recognizes and reserves the residuary 
sovereignty of the States; it enables them to hold the General Government 
within its constitutional sphere of action, and it is in fact the only expedient 
that could have been successfully adopted to preserve the State governments, 
and to avoid the otherwise inevitable alternative of conferring upon the 
General Government plenary legislative power upon all subjects. 


In moving that the suffrage of the States in the Senate be 
equal, Ellsworth said: 


To the eastward, he was sure that Massachusetts was the only State that 
would listen to a proposition for excluding the States as equal political societies 
from an equal voice in both branches. (5 Elliott’s Debates, 260.) 


Madison in the Virginia Convention said: 


When we come to the Senate, its members are elected by the States in their 
equal and political capacity. (8 Elliott’s Debates, 94.) 


Iredell said in the North Carolina Convention: 


In order that no consolidation should take place, it is provided that no State 
shall by any amendment or alteration be ever deprived of an equal suffrage in 
the Senate without its consent. (4 Elliott’s Debates, 177.) 


C. C. Pinckney in the South Carolina Convention said: 


The Senate . . . will represent the States in their political capacity. 
(4 Elliott’s Debates, 304.) 

As the suffrage is perpetually to remain, both the State to cast 
the “vote” and the Senate, wherein the equal vote is to be cast, 
must also perpetually remain. The covenant provides not only 
for equality of suffrage, but for such perpetual suffrage for an 
indestructible State in a permanent Senate created to represent 
the States. Without an indestructible State the suffrage as well 
as the equality is mythical; without a permanent Senate the 
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power of the equal vote is gone. No one can dispute that a 
provision which can only be changed by the consent of all the 
States is a compact between the people of the States. By reason 
of it the Supreme Court may be hereafter called upon to declare 
the following proposed Amendments to be violations of that 
compact and, therefore, unless assented to by all of the forty-eight 
States, unconstitutional: 

(1) Mr. Bryan’s serious proposal for a national popular initia- 
tive and referendum on acts of Congress and on foreign treaties. 
That would bury little Delaware’s “suffrage in the Senate” in 
the mass vote of all America. Mr. Franklin Roosevelt lately 
gave color to this idea by proposing a mass vote upon the ratifica- 
tion of the League of Nations treaty. Amendments seeking to 
accomplish Mr. Bryan’s idea were proposed in the last Congress 
in Representative Emerson’s House Joint Resolution No. 60, 
and in Senate Joint Resolution No. 22 introduced by Senator 
Pomerene request”’. 

(2) The proposal in the Socialist Platform suggesting a Con- 
stitutional Amendment abolishing the Senate. This would stiil 
leave each State with the same number of Senators (zero), yet it 
is a manifest violation of the perpetual covenant. 

(83) Destruction of the Senate’s coequal legislative power with 
the House so as to reduce it to the position now held by the House 
of Lords, leaving two powerless Senators to each State and thus 
destroying the equal suffrage of the States in the Senate. 

(4) Transfer of the peculiar prerogatives of the Senate to con- 
firm appointments, ratify treaties and try impeachments, to the 
House of Representatives. This would leave a dismantled Sen- 
ate, not the Senate in which equality of suffrage was perpetually 
reserved, and thus impair the covenant. Amendments intro- 
duced in the last Congress to change the Senate’s part in treaty 
making were proposed in Senator Owens’s Joint Resolution No. 
176, and Representative Griffin’s Joint Resolution No. 164. 

(5) Total abolition of the States by transfer of all their powers 
to the Federal Government, or what would result in the same 
thing, making Congress omnipotent and the final judge of its own 
powers. This Senator LaFollette proposes to accomplish by 
taking from the Supreme Court the power to declare acts of 
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Congress unconstitutional. There would then result nominal 
States merely, exercising their powers by the grace of Congress 
alone. They would become mere geographical divisions (Sena- 
torial districts) with no inherent powers which would each elect 
two representatives in an Upper House. The Constitution safe- 
guarding an indestructible union of indestructible States would 
cease to exist. 

These and similar proposals are based upon a fundamental 
misconception of the history and purposes of the American sys- 
tem of government, involving the mistaken belief in a mythical 
mass people of the United States which never had any existence 
in fact and which never acted directly or by representation. Of 
this belief, looking to a great consolidated National Government, 
the adoption of the eighteenth and nineteenth Amendments were 
the dangerous premonitory symptoms. 

There is no such political concept in this country as the people 
of the United States in the aggregate. The people do not speak, 
never have spoken, and never can speak in their sovereign capac- 
ity, otherwise than as the people of the States. The so-called 
“National” House of Representatives is elected every second 
year by “‘the people of the several States” (U. S. Const., Art. 1, 
Sec. 2). 

There are but two modes of expressing their sovereign will 
known to the people of this country. One is by direct vote—the 
mode adopted by Rhode Island in 1788 when she rejected the 
Federal Constitution. The other is the method generally pur- 
sued, of acting by means of conventions of delegates elected 
expressly as representatives of the sovereignty of the people. 
Now, it is not a matter of opinion or theory or speculation, but a 
plain undeniable historical fact, that there never has been any 
act or expression of sovereignty in either of these modes by that 
imaginary community, “the people of the United States in the 
aggregate.” Usurpations of power by the Government of the 

United States there may have been and may be again, but there 
never has been either a sovereign convention or a direct vote of 
the whole people of the United States in the aggregate to demon- 
strate its existence as a corporate unit or self-contained political 
sovereignty. 
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Every exercise of sovereignty by any of the people of this 
country that has actually taken place has been by the people of 
the States as States. 

No respectable authority has ever had the hardihood to deny 
that, before the adoption of the Federal Constitution, the only 
sovereign political community was the people of each State. 
When the Confederation was abandoned and the Constitution 
was adopted by the people of the several States in their State 
conventions, the General Government was reorganized, its 
structure was changed, additional powers were conferred upon it, 
and thereby subtracted from the powers theretofore exercised by 
the State governments; but the seat of sovereignty—the source 
of all those delegated and dependent powers—was not disturbed. 
The only change was in the form, structure and relation of their 
governmental agencies. There was a new Government, but no 
new “sovereign people” was created or constituted. The people, 
in whom alone sovereignty inheres, remained just as they had 
been before. 

Madison said in the Virginia Ratification Convention (3 
Ellsworth’s Debates, 94): 

Who are parties to it? The people—but not the people as composing one 
great body, but the people as composing thirteen sovereignties. 

‘Light Horse Harry” Lee, of Westmoreland, said (3 Ellsworth’s 
Debates, 180): 

If this were a consolidated Government, ought it not to be ratified by a 
majority of the people as individuals and not as States? 


Charles Pinckney, in the South Carolina Convention, said (4 
Ellsworth’s Debates, 328) : 

With us the sovereignty of the Union is in the people. 

In McCulloch vs. Maryland (4 Wheaton, 316, 402), Marshall 
said for the Supreme Court: 


They (the people) acted upon it in the only manner in which they can act 
safely, effectively and wisely on such a subject, by assembling in convention. 
It is true they assembled in their several States—and where else should they 
have assembled? 


Then, answering his own question, he conclusively disposes 
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of any idea of a “mass people of the United States’’, in these 
words: 
No political dreamer was ever wild enough to think of breaking down the 


lines which separate the States and of compounding the American people into 
one common mass. Of consequence, when they act, they act in their States. 


(See also statement of President James Monroe in his message 
to Congress of May 4, 1822, to the same effect.) 

Of course it may be denied that there were no such political 
dreamers then or are not now. But, after all these years, does 
anyone expect a new ultimate sovereign people—a mass people 
of America—different from and superior to the “people of the 
States” who ratified the Constitution, now to be discovered? 
Or that the primary sanction upon which Marshall based the 
very supremacy of delegated Federal power, the action of the 
people of the States in ratifying the Constitution, has now been 
broken down? While the Supreme Court in the recent cases, 
it is true, held that the “‘amending agents” acted without con- 
stitutional restraint, nevertheless they set up no “mass people”’. 
On the contrary, they still held that the “legislature” was 
designated as the agency to express “the assent of its State” to 
a proposed Amendment. 

In Dillon vs. Glass, decided May 16, 1921 (256 U.S., page 374), 
Mr. Justice Van Devanter says: 

Thus the people of the United States, by whom the Constitution was 
ordained and established, have made it a condition to amending that instru- 
ment that the amendment be submitted to representative assemblies in the 
several States and be ratified in three-fourths of them. The plain meaning of 
this is (a) that all amendments must have the sanction of the people of the 
United States, the original fountain of power, acting through representative 
assemblies, and (b) that ratification by these assemblies in three-fourths of the 
States shall be taken as a decisive expression of the people’s will and be binding 
on all. 


This is no Federal Government acting, nor is it a “mass 
people” acting, but direct action by the sovereign people of the 
several States (who are the States), “the original fountain of 
power”, “by whom the Constitution was ordained and estab- 
lished.” 

Thus the “sovereign people” of the several States (and sov- 
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ereignty is indivisible) may indeed be a minority of the whole 
American people, which could not be so if any sovereignty re- 
sided in a “mass people of America”’. 

The Constitution of these United States was a great charter of 
human liberty. Its primary purpose, as the preamble recites, was, 


To secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. 


To that end (1) it made a delegation of Federal power strictly 
limited and restrained to the regulation of commerce and to 
common defense. It reserved local self-government to the people 
in their States as to all else. This is the keystone of the arch. 
(2) It provided for the separation of Legislative, Executive and 
Judicial powers, as a further protection to liberty. (3) It ex- 
pressly restrained Federal tyranny over the individual citizen by 
the Bill of Rights inserted contemporaneously, by gentlemen’s 
agreement, as declaratory of the purposes of the instrument. 
(4) It established a Supreme Court with power to declare and 
defend the will of the people as written in the Constitution 
against legislative encroachment. 

All these things are now under severe popular attack by a 
people who, in their desire for what they call “results”, social, 
political and moral, seem to have lost faith in the American 
tradition. 

If the great charter of our liberty is to be preserved, that 
tradition must be restored. 

A study of our palladium, the Perpetual Covenant between 
the people of the several States preserving their equal suffrage 
in the Senate, tends to bring home to the casual thinker the 
primary and fundamental purposes of our Federal Constitution. 
It may yet prove to be the bulwark of defense which will save 
us from rushing headlong into a consolidated National Govern- 
ment, with an omnipotent Congress at Washington, regulating 
and controlling all our various local and private concerns. That 
is an impossible form of government for one hundred and twenty 
millions of people of diverse customs, habits and traditions, in- 
habiting a continent three thousand miles wide. It was one 
of the main purposes of the Constitution to prevent forever the 
establishment of such a consolidated Government. 
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A casual perusal of our Federal Constitution shows on its face 
that no mass democracy, a majority of whom were to rule, was 
ever intended to be set up by that instrument. On the con- 
trary it established a federation of States. As Mr. Justice 
Brown said in Downes vs. Bidwell, 182 U. S., page 251: 


The Constitution was created by the people of the United States as a union 
of States to be governed solely by representatives of the States . . . In 
short, the Constitution deals with States, their people, and their representa- 
tives. 

Most of its provisions indicate distrust and fear of mass 
majority rule, and set up protections to individual liberty and 
to local self-government. Of the latter the most significant is 
the Perpetual Covenant between the States herein discussed. 
But we should also never forget or ignore the ninth and tenth 
Articles of the Bill of Rights, inserted as declaratory of the main 
purpose to establish a federal as distinguished from a consoli- 
dated or national Government. 

The ninth Amendment reads: 


The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be construed 
to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 


The tenth Amendment reads: 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively or to the 


people. 


The “people”, for whom these reservations of power were 
made, are none other than the people of the several States who 
ratified the Constitution, the only “people of the United States” 
who ever existed or can exist. 

To whom, according to those moderns who deny that the 
States have any sovereignty, could the people of the States have 
ceded their sovereign rights when they ratified the Constitution? 
Not to the mass of people inhabiting the territory embracing all 
the States, for there was no such community in existence and 
they took no measures for the organization of such a community. 
If they had intended to do so the very style “United States” 
would have been a palpable misnomer, nor would treason have 
been defined as levying war against them. Not to the Govern- 
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ment of the Union. For in the United States no sovereignty 
resides in Government or in its officials. As Daniel Webster 
said (Congressional Debates, Vol. IV, Part 1, page 565): 

The sovereignty of government is an idea belonging to the other side of the 
Atlantic. No such thing is known in North America. Our governments are 
all limited. In Europe sovereignty is of feudal origin and imports no more 
than the state of the sovereign. It comprises his rights, duties, exemptions, 
prerogatives and powers. But with us all power is with the people and they 
erect what governments they please and confer on them such powers as they 
please. None of these governments are sovereign in the European sense of the 
word, all being restrained by written constitutions. 


In the Declaration of Independence, in the Articles of Con- 
federation, in the Constitution of the United States, the corner- 
stone is the inherent and inalienable sovereignty of the people. — 

To have transferred sovereignty from the people to a gov- 
ernment would have been to have fought the battles of the 
Revolution in vain—not for the freedom and independence of 
the people of the States, but for a mere change of masters. 
Such a thought or purpose could not have been in the heads or 
hearts of those who moulded the Union, who sought by the 
compact of Union to secure and perpetuate the liberties then 
possessed. Those who had won at great cost the independence 
of the people of their respective States were deeply impressed 
with the value of union, but they could never have consented 
to fling away the priceless pearl of the sovereignty of the people 
of their States for any possible benefit therefrom. And they did 
not. 

Shall we of our generation throw away this rich endowment of 
self-government? Rather we should heed the warning of our 
great historian, John Fiske, when he said in his Critical Period 
of American History (1888), page 238: 

If the day should ever arrive (which God forbid!) when the people of the 
different parts of our country shall allow their local affairs to be administered 
by prefects sent from Washington, and when the self-government of the States 
shall have been so far lost as that of the Departments of France, or even so far 
as that of the. Counties of England,—on that day the progressive political 
career of the American people will have come to an end, and the hopes that 
have been built upon it for the future happiness and prosperity of mankind 
will be wrecked forever. 
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The Federal nature of our governmental system and its cor- 
ner stone “State Rights” will be greatly safeguarded and pro- 
tected if the proposal known as the “New Bill of Rights” or 
“Back to the People” Amendment is adopted. It was intro- 
duced in the Senate by James W. Wadsworth, of New York, 
and in the House by Finis J. Garrett, of Tennessee. It restores 
State autonomy and popular sovereignty in the ratification of 
future Federal Amendments by providing (1) that at least one 
house in each ratifying legislature must be elected after proposal 
by the Congress, (2) that any State may require confirmation of 
its legislature’s ratification by popular vote, and (3) that until 
the result is announced any State may change its vote. 

This proposal has been supported by most of the Press. All 
of us who believe in preserving our American system should give 


it our approval. 
GEORGE STEWART Brown. 


THE ECONOMIC POLICIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES—II 


GOLD AND SOUND MONEY 
BY C. REINOLD NOYES 


THERE is, perhaps, no element in the machinery of civilization 
which wields more power over the fortunes of men, for good or 
ill, than the human institution of money. I do not refer to the 
power which is conferred upon individuals by this representation 
of wealth—the so-called “‘root of all evil”. That is the image of 
the Golden Calf which men worship and to which they habitually 
ascribe their welfare or their undoing, as the case may be. But 
it is merely an idol, clothed with imaginary prerogative. The 
real power dwells within the living organism of an economic 
institution, whose character and modes of action are so abstruse 
as to be largely beyond the ability of the wise to comprehend, and 
so subtle as to be wholly outside the ken of the crowd. As with 
the activities of nature its laws can only be learned by induction, 
and the ramifications of its effects are almost too devious and 
recondite to be traced. Nevertheless such human institutions 
can, like nature, be controlled to man’s ends only as men learn 
these same laws and modes. 

The pages of history since the introduction of the money 
economy have been crossed, as with a bar sinister, by the record 
of the abuse and maladministration of this institution. No 
other economic factor has been so influential in its effect upon 
the daily lives and welfare of the people, nor has caused so much 
injustice and suffering, both in acute and in chronic form. But 
almost never have these benefits or injuries been ascribed to their 
true source. Immediate human agencies have been held respon- 
sible. The contemporary economic history of the past, and even, 
to some extent, of the present, reads like folk-lore, wherein the 
forces of nature are personified as witches, magicians and evil 
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genii. Always it is individuals who are praised or blamed for 
events which they no more control than do the flying leaves the 
west wind which bears them. 

In the last decade we have experienced an unprecedented 
convulsion in the money economy. As if the evils of Armaged- 
don were not enough, the civilized world has had to endure, 
during and since the war, a plague of inflation and deflation that 
ranged through all degrees of impairment of function down to 
complete dissolution. The paralysis has spared none, whether 
they observed all hitherto known laws of monetary hygiene, as 
did the United States, or deliberately exposed themselves to the 
worst, as did Russia. 

So today the world’s gravest economic need is monetary con- 
valescence, the restoration of fiscal sanity, of banking health, 
and the reéstablishment of a sound and stable money. The 
existing economic prostration is not primarily a direct result of 
the war, nor of the tantalizing impasse over reparations. It is 
chiefly due to the destructive and world-wide revolutions in the 
purchasing power of the medium of exchange. 

Before the war orthodox theory had it that money based on 
and convertible into gold was “‘sound money”. And this applied 
equally to the old currency of hand to hand circulation and to the 
newer bank money, or credit, represented by deposits and passed 
from hand to hand by checks. Depreciation and inflation were 
nearly synonymous terms, covering the issue of inconvertible 
paper or token coins. The soundness of bank deposits was 
assured by required gold reserves, or, in many foreign countries, 
by the practice of maintaining or obtaining by rediscount, 
reserves in a gold-holding central bank. 

The free passage of gold from circulation to reserves and back 
was assumed to tie the value of the national money to its par in 
gold. When prices declined in any country it became more 
profitable for the rest of the world to make payment for pur- 
chases in gold rather than goods. This, in turn, by increasing 
the reserves for notes and bank credit, tended to encourage 
enterprise and thereby to increase the demand for and volume of 
money in this region of low barometric pressure. Prices were 
bid up. This stopped the inflow of gold, and equilibrium was 
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restored. It seemed to be a simple volumetric process. In 
peaceful, normal times a gentle and occasional flow of gold was 
sufficient to temper the tendency to variation in price levels. 
And out of this experience, as out of all consistent periods of 
history, there developed a theory to account for a limited group 
of phenomena in one grand and universal synthesis. It was the 
primitive Quantitative Theory of Money and it held that the 
fluctuations in the quantity of gold governed the price-level. 

Then came the cataclysm. Suddenly the equilibrium of inter- 
national supply and demand was violently upset. Prices soared 
wherever goods were available. Provision of means of payment 
was almost an afterthought. Credits and transfers of ownership 
in property became a huge factor in the settlements of an un- 
balanced trade. Gold was drained from circulation everywhere 
and was hoarded into the reserves, there to perform only a sup- 


_posititious service. Then began a gradual seeping away of gold 


from the belligerents to the neutrals. But prices seemed to 
advance as well among those who parted with the gold as among 
those who received it. The rule worked both ways. The money 
of the belligerents became nearly or quite inconvertible. The 
money of the neutrals was superlatively convertible. But infla- 
tion occurred in both cases. A distinction then became necessary 
between the terms inflation and depreciation. The former was 
used to cover all cases of loss of purchasing power; the latter was 
confined to cases where this loss was due to failure to maintain 
gold parity. 

After the war there came another world-wide inflation. The 
artificial control of prices in Europe and of production in America 
produced a redundance of money and a shortage of commodities. 
This reflected itself in a violent demand for goods, in wild specula- 
tion and in further increase of money. Finally the whole card- 
house collapsed. The monies of the nations divided themselves 
into two classes, those which were sound enough to be deflated 
and those which had gone so far down the primrose path that 
there was no turning back. And this is where things stand today. 

In the United States, during the war and its immediate after- 
math, there occurred another anomalous concatenation of events, 
which cast doubt on the Gold Theory. Prices began to advance 
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in 1915. Soon gold flowed in and prices continued to advance. 
In 1919 gold began to flow out, but prices continued to advance. 
Then late in 1920, prices began to decline, while gold still flowed 
out, and they continued to decline through 1921, when gold was 
flowing back at an unprecedented rate. Today they are nearly 
stationary, though gold imports continue. The accepted se- 
quence between the flow of gold and the fluctuation of prices 
seems to have been broken. Perhaps the old theory was incom- 
plete or largely erroneous. 

At least one new conclusion is justified from these new facts. 
Prices advanced and the purchasing power of money declined 
in all countries, regardless of whether gold flowed in freely to 
supply ample reserves for increased currency and credit, as in the 
United States; or was refused admission, as in Sweden; or flowed 
out from depleted reserves, as in Germany. So far as its sound- 
ness consists in stability of purchasing power, money was dis- 
covered to be no sounder when on an adequate gold basis than 
when it was not. Excuses may be made for the old theory, but, 
as a practical matter, convertible money has proved little better 
than inconvertible in this respect. 

In the past decade, then, we have passed through these two 
revolutions in the general price level which have been of a most 
drastic and sudden character. In the first—the period of infla- 
tion—prices rose in the United States to 280 per cent of their 
pre-war level. In the second—the period of deflation—they fell 
to half the peak height. After these disastrous experiences I 
believe we should place stability of value as the first requisite of 

soundness in money. 

_ When prices rise rapidly and generally, the debtor wins the 
toss, and gains through what is, in effect, a partial repudiation 
of all contracts, leases, bonds, mortgages and notes. And the 
creditor, who is the owner of these securities, loses not only in the 
purchasing power of the income derived, but also in that of his 
principle, if the obligation matures while prices are at the new 
level. As the money value of real goods increase, the purchasing 
power of money and of contracts stated in money decrease. The 
owners of property and commodities gain the difference. Wages 
increase but slowly, while salaries and the stipends of professional 
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classes lag far behind the advance in prices. The financial terms 
of living are revolutionized. There is an appearance of pros- 
perity, while a large part of the population is, in reality, being 
pinched. This is the process which has recently been carried to 
a gargantuan extreme in Germany. In varying degrees it went 
on all over the world from 1914 to 1920. 

When prices undergo a rapid and extreme decline, debts and 
interest come to bear a greater proportion to the value of property 
and commodities. Debtors are ruined. Those benefit whose 
incomes or securities depend upon contracts in terms of money. 
Wages fall slowly and the more stable classes of remuneration, 
such as salaries, fees, etc., decline very slowly, if at all. The 
purchasing power of these incomes increases. Trade is para- 
lyzed. There is an appearance of depression, because the entre- - 
preneurs, the class who take the economic initiative, are suffering. 
This second revolution started in 1920'in all countries which 
seriously undertook financial recuperation, and has continued up 
to this time. 

Both these processes work the most profound economic in- 
justice. Though a few individuals may manage to change their | 
position and consolidate a permanent profit, all others have in the | 
end lost what these few have gained. And society as a whole 
has been upset by the turmoil. The conclusion is justified that: 
there is no greater source of evil to society than the instability 
in the common unit of measurement of economic life. N everthe-\ 
less price revolutions, once under way, must and will run their \ 
course. It is in the economic as in the political sphere. Political | 
revolution must run the whole gamut from the extreme of chaos | 
to the opposite extreme of despotism before a normal state is | 
reached. The only way to stop revolutions is not to let them } 
start. 

It is quite evident today that gold does not perform the func- 
tions that have been credited to it. The experience of the last 
ten years has proved to any observant person what students 
were beginning to perceive before the war, namely, that the gold 
basis is not the last word in the perfection of sound money, 
After the attributes of tradition are stripped off, there seem to 
remain three useful qualities of gold as a reserve for currency and 
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bank credit. It is of indefinite but perhaps great value in es- 
tablishing confidence among the people in the paper money and 
deposits which are assumed to be convertible into it. This is a 
quality which it would be unsafe to ignore. However, when this 
convertible feature was abandoned in many countries under stress 
of war conditions, no panic resulted. And in the course of time 
these peoples, though accustomed to gold in circulation, when 
deprived of it readily accepted the new paper notes. It remains 
to be seen whether they will, from choice, return to the old and 
relatively clumsy metallic currency. This uncertainty must 
cause some doubt as to the lasting value of gold, whose market 
has been so largely monetary. 

Under normal conditions gold is acceptable as a final resort in 
payment of international balances. However, if the flow is / 
excessive, it is a common practice, in normal times as well as in| 
emergencies, to use arbitrary means to restrict it, so that its 
utility in this respect seems to be confined within narrow limits.\ 
This function is now impaired in other ways as well. The extant | 
volume of gold bears a much smaller relation to the current vol- 
ume of trade than it did before the general advance in gold prices, 
a large part of which still remains in effect. Then, too, the 
expense of transfer has become so great that there has developed: 
a high degree of inertia to be overcome before the movement can 
get under way. 

Finally, there remains a certain power in gold to regulate the 
fluctuations in the volume of notes and deposits based upon it. 
Nevertheless, the attenuation of reserves justified by practical 
experience; the addition of central or reserve banks, imparting 
a fictitious but effective validity to expanded credit through the 
system of rediscounting, and largely substituting the power of the 
rediscount rate in control of the volume; and, finally, the arbi- 
trary and unlimited power of governments to ignore the ratio of 
safety or suspend the privilege of conversion,—which is, of course, 
the only use of reserves,—have so impaired the traditional control 
that it remains little more than a theory or fetish. Since this 
control is neither prompt, efficacious or certain in its effects, 
when it does occasionally produce effects they are apt to be ex- 


tremely violent. 
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The idea that the gold basis establishes the value of the unit 
of money is a piece of sophistry. On the contrary, gold itself is 
worth whatever price is fixed by law in terms of that currency 
which happens to be at any particular time its highest free mar- 
ket. This is the inevitable result of the system of free coinage. 
The same would be true of any other commodity if every nation 
should peg the price at an arbitrary figure and support it by 
almost unlimited power to buy or sell. When a free and un- 
limited market at a pegged price exists in nearly all trading 
countries for one commodity, that commodity will naturally be 
used to pay debts when others have fallen in the creditor’s mar- 
ket. The whole system of final international settlements de- 
pends, then, on this free and unlimited market for gold, and upon 
an adequate distribution of the supply. Neither of these condi- 
tions now exist. Thus the service of gold as a common denomi- 
nator of all currencies is also impaired, since this too depends on 
a return to the free market at a pegged price—whether at the old 
gold par or at a new one, makes no difference. 

Necessity is the mother of invention. Hitherto all improve- 
ments in banking and currency have arisen from conditions 
where precious metals were insufficient to cover the needs of trade 
and were cramping the necessary operations. Such a condition 
exists today in Europe, and out of it may come a marked advance 
in the money economy. If volumes of currency and credit are 
to be controlled in future by some other means than ratio of gold 
cover, then the automatic price-leveling effect of gold move- 
ments will be greatly restricted. No longer will prices rise in the 
country to which gold flows or fall in that from which it is sent. 
Then the very force which has produced these movements and 
ended them will, by the same token, have been impaired, and 
gold may almost cease to move. 

It is not impossible that we may, in the course of time, come to 
regret the possession of the vast store of non-interest-bearing 
wealth represented in our gold stock, if other nations, unable to 
afford such a needless luxury, find it desirable to leave it with us. 
Such a notion does not seem fanciful to anyone familiar with the 
plan for a Gold Exchange Standard now being discussed in 
Europe. 
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To restate this matter in a few words: Gold does not adequately 
insure the value of money based on it, and there is likelihood that, 
in the absence of reserves, a better method of securing stability 
may be developed abroad: It is not adequate, economical or 
expeditious in effecting international transfers, and is no longer 
available for general use even if it were: It is of doubtful neces- 
sity to insure popular acceptance of money, and may, therefore, 
lose its value in use and its market. As a matter of fact Europe 
has practically abandoned all effort to use gold for the first two 
purposes. And in the United States, while we retain its use for 
international settlements, we are at the moment depending for 
the regulation of our volume of currency, not upon gold but upon 
the uncertain tenure of office of a few men who are groping their 
way through uncharted seas, without a compass, and who are 
relying on intuitive judgment, a thorough knowledge of old 
theory and practice, and a great deal of practical experience to 
guide them. 

This is the dilemma: Either our gold hoard may become 
obsolete and so devalued, or we are leaning upon a broken reed 
as long as we rely upon it to govern the supply of money. If the 
world does not return to a gold basis, we are to be left with it on 
our hands. If it does, the very soundness of our money in this 
respect is one of our most serious dangers. 

At the present time there is in the possession of the United 
States about one-half of the world’s monetary supply of gold. 
To a large extent it is unused. That is to say, the required or 
even reasonable reserves of our present volume of fiduciary cur- 
rency and bank credit are far less than the amount in our posses- 
sion. So long as the old idea prevails that money in any quantity 
is sound if it is convertible into gold, there is grave danger to this 
country of another inflation, another rise in prices and another 
dislocation of our economic life. All traditional signs point to a 
repetition in the near future of another price revolution, similar 
to though shorter and less extreme than the last. For the 
temptation to inflation and the arguments of inflationists, under 
the disguise of a return to prosperity, are as urgent as of the boon 
companion who presents the enticing invitation to drown all 
troubles in the flowing bowl. 
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Such a revolution would be the classic process which would 
lead to the elimination of our surplus gold. And it is advocated 
by some as the obvious remedy. So was blood-letting in times 
gone by! Friends of Europe say we must part with this surplus 
before the foreign currencies can be reéstablished on a gold 
basis. And this is doubtless true, in spite of the fact that there 
are, in many countries, larger gold reserves than before the war. 
For these reserves are being hoarded where their potential and 
their theoretic value is at the maximum, and where their actual 
utility is nil. Gold must again be free before it serves any real 
purpose. And it must be more abundant before it can be free. 

Here again we find ourselves between the devil and the deep 
sea. If European countries are to return to a gold basis, they 
must have our surplus gold. It is certainly not to our advantage 
to stand in the way of a restoration of the economic world to its 
normal state. On the other hand, the classic mode of transfer 
involves for us a disastrous price revolution proportionate in 
extent to the volume which needs to be moved. According to 
this logic we must sicken before the world can be made well. 
But it would be extremely unintelligent to consider that matters 
must be allowed to take their natural course and that the redistri- 
bution of gold, if necessary, can take place only through such a 
calamity. Surely something can be done about it! 

For the regulation of our money and the prevention of infla- 
tion, we are now depending upon an apparent informal policy of 
the Federal Reserve System to avoid putting to use our surplus 
reserves. 

For the eventual redistribution of gold where it is needed, there 
seems to be a general assumption that the time-honored process 
will in time take place of its own accord. It is expected that the 
presence of the gold will produce a price advance, imports will 
begin to exceed exports, and gold shipments will offset the un- 
favourable balance of trade. 

But these two ideas are absolutely inconsistent. If the in- 
formal policy prevents a rise of prices above world levels, the gold 
cannot escape. Moreover, the tariff is another impediment to 
gold exports, since it tends to prevent our imports from exceeding 
our exports even if internal prices are higher. Still a third ob- 
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stacle is the high interest rates which we are maintaining in order 
to curb the tendency to inflation. These rates attract foreign 
funds for investment and help to establish in this way a favourable 
balance of trade. 

The fact that two such incompatible purposes can be generally 
advocated indicates how little those immediately concerned have 
thought out our most essential monetary problem. At this time 
no workable plan is even under serious or general discussion. 
Yet a satisfactory and early solution concerns not only the bank- 
ers, but is of most serious import to everyone. If it is possible to 
avoid these fluctuations in price levels that threaten us, whether 
or not the world returns to a gold basis, and to pursue the even 
tenor of our way without the harassing fear of them, then there 
is no undertaking which can more profitably engage the will and 
intelligence of every citizen, nor any which, when generally 
understood, will arouse more hearty approval and support. 

Out of the welter of monetary theorizing which the world 
crisis has produced, there have appeared two remedial measures 
which seem to meet the needs of the situation in a constructive 
way, and which may be of such character that they will form 
foundations upon which the natural developments of the future 
may be built. They are methods of reinforcing the remaining 
effectiveness of gold, not substitutes therefor. But they are 
premised upon the admission that we, having too much gold, 
must definitely suspend the control of gold over money, just as 
other nations, having too little, have been compelled to do. 

In principle the first proposal is that we set up machinery for 
the international transfer of ownership in gold without necessarily 
going to the expense of moving it, and without submitting either 
seller or buyer to the more or less regular consequence of a pri- 
mary inflation or deflation of money. The second is the formal 
adoption of means and policies to regulate the issuance of cur- 
rency and bank credit, in order to stabilize, so far as may be, the 
purchasing power of money. 

At a time when the machinery of gold movements is not operat- 
ing, it may be opportune to examine the necessity of repairs and 
replacements, so that in money, as in all other institutions, pro- 
gress may keep pace with changing conditions. This is a breath- 
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ing space in which the necessary discussions and negotiations may 
be carried on. It is also advisable that we prepare now against 
the day when we may be made parties, willy-nilly, to the operation 
of the Gold Exchange Standard upon the part of recuperating 
Europeans. This would subject our money and exchange mar- 
kets to quite unaccustomed strains unless its operation could be 
divorced, to a degree, from all internal finance. In the absence 
of metallic reserves of their own, European banking systems 
would be almost certain to elect reserves in American dollars, 
carried in the form of sight balances and negotiable securities. 
In an unsettled world such responsibilities would be onerous. 

Trade between nations is balanced each day. If the move- 
ments of goods and services both ways do not equalize each other, 
then the banker steps in and through arbitrage operations, the 
transfer of balances, loans, and the purchase or sale of securities, 
produces the necessary equilibrium. As these secondary means 
fail, the rate of exchange varies from its parity. At a certain 
degree of aberration, as between nations on a free gold basis,— 
which equals the cost of carriage, insurance and interest while in 
transit,—gold moves. This point, the gold point, is now further 
from parity than in pre-war times, because the freights and 
insurance which establish it are somewhat higher than in pre- 
war times. What is needed is to interpose before the gold point 
a third means of absorbing temporary fluctuations in trade 
balances. This means must, by its economy and speed, avoid 
the costs and delays of gold shipments; by its magnitude, prevent 
private transactions in gold from becoming profitable; and, 
at the same time, eliminate the direct connection between the 
internal and external use of gold reserves. 

Such results could be secured if that portion of the gold re- 
serves of participating nations, which they could safely spare for 
international settlements, were segregated in the hands of a set 
of Foreign Trade Banks, each owned and operated by the central 
or reserve bank of the same country. These banks could sell 
drafts on each other’s gold reserves at a commission which would 
establish a new gold point closer to par than the present point. 
The ownership of the gold would then change without neces- 


sarily shipping the metal itself. 
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And this practice would undoubtedly lead to international 
credits, in excess of the gold reserves themselves, based on redis- 
countable paper. Since such reserves would not be available for 
use against domestic currency and bank deposits, they could 
fluctuate in size without affecting the internal situation. Thus 
an excess or a deficiency in foreign demand would be reflected 
only directly in the volume of outstanding money, and would not 
be magnified many times, as may occur at present through vary- 
ing the reserve behind this money. But the direct effect would 
be quantitative, for the remitting bank would retire from circula- 
tion the bank money paid in for the drafts it sold, thus contract- 
ing the money of the debtor nation; and the drawee bank would 
need to sell its certificates to its national commercial banks in 
order to create deposits with which to honor the drafts, thus ex- 
panding the credit issues of the creditor nation. And any 
excessive movement either way would compel the central banks 
to initiate counteracting measures through their discount poli- 
cies, and thus restore the equilibrium. 

This plan proposes the same economy in the international use 
of metal that we have already accomplished in its internal use. 
The remedial effects of gold shipments would be secured in 
another way, tempered to less drastic and sudden changes. 
Moreover it would do the least possible damage to private inter- 
ests since it would eliminate only the occasional small profits 
derived from gold shipments and would place no limitation on 
the freedom of individual initiative in all secondary methods of 
effecting international settlements. Such banks would remain 
outside of the ordinary exchange markets just as central banks 
remain outside of the discount market. They would be, in 
effect, a resort for rediscounts in international banking. They 
would temper the fluctuations in exchange and give time for 
money markets and price levels in participating countries to 
adjust themselves to changing balances of trade. 

The introduction of such a mechanism in international banking 
is only possible where mutual confidence and credit is unimpaired 
by any suspicions of fiscal repudiation, of commercial dis- 
honesty, or of militaristic ambitions. England has just sub- 
stantiated her national credit in the most striking way, and it is 
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quite certain that our relations with England would justify such 
trust. Ifa beginning were made by the two great English-speak- 
ing peoples, it is likely that, in time, others would endeavour to 
qualify for participation and the operation could gradually be 
extended. 

The internal problem of the stabilization of the purchasing 
power of money would also be partially solved by this plan, for 
the removal of the present surplus reserve from the immediate 
possession of the Federal Reserve Banks would, in itself, termi- 
nate the imminent danger of further increase of money through 
secondary inflation. Moreover, an end would be put to the 
import by private interests or member banks, of further supplies 
of gold which under the present practice flows at once into re- 
serves and results in an almost immediate and automatic primary 
inflation. 

We are not only glutted with gold, lying fallow as reserve, but 
we are glutted with idle money induced by the primary inflation 
of the last two years. There is, without further use of reserves, a 
towering volume of bank deposits and fiduciary currency which 
is quite sufficient in itself, if the turnover were to become more 
rapid, to maintain a volume of business and a price level equal to 
that of 1920. At the end of 1914 individual deposits of reporting 
banks stood at 18,318 millions. By the end of 1920 they had 
increased over 100 per cent to 37,315 millions. At the end of 1922, 
in spite of a moderate fall in the mean time, they had risen again to 
37,194 millions. This has been made possible, in spite of the fact 
that-total liabilities of reporting banks have declined over 2,500 
millions from the peak, because, in effect, the recent influx of 
gold has retired the excessive rediscounts of the post-war boom. 
During the same period the volume of currency in circulation 
outside of reporting banks has more than doubled. 

Regardless of what is done with the surplus gold or the redis- 
count rate there is then, already in the hands of the public, 
sufficient paper and bank money to support a general advance in 
prices of 25 per cent. The failure of contraction to take place is 
due to the hoarding of bank credit by holders who converted com- 
modities into money before and during the fall, when prices were 
declining and money, therefore, advancing in value. If another 
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rise in prices once gained headway these holders (or withholders) 
would reverse their positions. They would sell money and buy 
goods. And the activity in trade which would result, would 
engender another great boom culminating in the usual crash. 

Most of these holders of excessive cash reserves are not identi- 
cal with the borrowers of the credit which created these deposits. 
If they were, contraction of bank credit would have been more 
effectual than it has been. In other words, these surplus hoards 
of money exist because of the immense amount of frozen loans in 
the banks, and these debtors cannot now obtain ownership of 
deposits with which to pay them off. Only patient, insistent 
liquidation and, perhaps, another period of prosperity during 
which unsalable collateral and assets can be turned into money 
and new profits can be earned, will reduce this vast accumulation 
of surplus money. 

We would be in a much more certainly stable condition if the 
existing volume of money could be reduced 20 per cent. But, until 
the normal contraction through liquidation takes place, what 
means is there by which to control and stabilize the purchasing 
power of money? Even the time-honoured method of raising 
the rediscount rate would not be sufficiently effective if the 
redundant bank credits are already in existence. 

The first and most important temporary means of price con- 
trol is through the tariff. A large portion of our commodities and 
the principle wage scales are now maintained at an internal level 
of fictitious values, out of all relation to those in the world at 
large, by means of the high tariff barrier. Should this be gradu- 
ally removed it would successfully circumvent any tendency 
toward a general rise in prices, regardless of any movement up- 
ward of the limited number of free commodities. 

The second temporary control is through Government financ- 
ing. If there develops a price trend upwards the Treasury can, 
in effect, purchase the existing surplus bank money, so far as 
proves necessary to curb the movement. It can do this by selling 
its own short term securities in the open market and depositing 
the money received with the Federal Reserve Banks. Similar 
expedients have been used before. 

The third means is in the hands of the Federal Reserve Banks. 
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There are in these banks about 170 millions in purchased bills. 
The dumping of these would effect a certain absorption of surplus 
funds. In addition there is now over 800 millions in rediscounts 
and the Federal Reserve rate, working through even this limited 
and normal volume, could contract outstanding bank deposits by 
a considerably larger amount. 

Finally, the discontinuance of all emergency credit bodies as 
rapidly as the need for them is ended, would undoubtedly affect, 
to a considerable degree, the volume of outstanding money. 

These measures are proposed as possible emergency means to 
remove the present danger of a rise in prices, until the liquidation 
of frozen loans permits the contraction of the volume of outstand- 
ing money to the point required by present price levels. Events 
may prove that no such extraordinary stratagems are needed. 

But what of the future? If the volume of money is gradually 
reduced to a normal level, and the alluring temptation to inflation 
resulting from the surplus gold reserves, is removed, it will still 
be necessary to set up permanent methods of control to maintain 
during normal times the advantages we have learned to desire 
through painful experience. 

In order permanently to stabilize the internal purchasing 
power of money there must be formal legislative action requiring 
that the Federal Reserve Board and the Secretary of the Treasury 
so regulate the rediscount rate, and enforce its effect by the sale 
of securities in the open market, that the fluctuations of price 
levels would be tempered to the greatest degree possible. The 
economic millenium is not at hand and it will be impossible to 
eliminate the so-called business cycle, which is so largely a prod- 
uct of innate, human, psychological processes. Therefore, all 
schemes, such as have been proposed, which provide that there 
should be laid down by law a hard and fast rule for varying the 
rediscount rate according to each per cent. of variation in the 
official commodity index, are quite utopian. We have not 
arrived at the stage when the value of the dollar can be controlled 
by the Bureau of Standards. Our prices must necessarily follow, 
to a large extent, the fluctuations of the world level, and must be 
permitted to do so with some freedom. Nevertheless, a Federal 
Reserve Board, composed of wise and public-spirited bankers, 
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can, if they understand what is expected of them, exercise a 
potent influence in stabilizing price levels. And the mere public 
recognition that such a policy was in effect would do much to 
moderate the psychological factors of boom and panic. 

The machinery necessary to measure price levels is already in 
existence. It would only require to be concentrated under the 
immediate control of the Reserve Board so that the data might be 
official, unbiased, complete and accurate. The discount policy 
necessary to fulfill this function is the classic one. It must be 
varied in each of the four phases of the business cycle, so as to 
limit the force and extent of each deviation from the mean. In 
the phase of prosperity, credit should be increasingly restricted 
and rates advanced, to call a halt on expansion. In the phase of 
panic rates should be high but credit very free, in order to restore 
confidence. In the phase of depression credit should be limited 
and liquidation forced, but rates should be declining. And in 
the phase of recovery credit should be freely extended and rates 
should continue low, to encourage the renewal of enterprise. 

To the reader who has followed through to this point, the fore- 
going somewhat technical discussion of the most profound eco- 
nomic problem of our day, it may seem doubtful that this is the 
stuff out of which to construct a political campaign. Surely the 
subject seems to be over the heads of the voters. But remember 
that so technical a question as Bimetallism became the most 
promiscuous political battle-field of a half century! Is it not 
true that today the stage is set for another campaign of educa- 
tion? 

This country is possessed of a vastly larger number of intelli- 
gent men and women than the politicians are accustomed to give 
it credit for. The radicals are now exploiting their discovery of 
this fact. Reasoned, logical argument on a problem of such 
moment will find an unexpectedly large and interested audience. 
But perhaps the old-line political war horse is incapable of ap- 
pealing to the intellect and finds it desirable always to play on 
his home grounds. Then let his method continue to be that of 
slogans and catch phrases. For those who cannot see beneath 
the surface of words these will serve well enough. By such means 
emotional reflexes are conjured up and the voter can be moved to 
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an intuitive decision which is conservative or otherwise according 
to his disposition. “Sound Money” and the “Gold Standard” 
were once linked together into the armoury of a victorious political 
campaign. “Sound Money,” again, linked this time to Professor 
Fisher’s striking phrase, “Stabilizing the Dollar,”” would doubt- 
less prove as effective. 

The detailed legislative and administrative programme by 
which the stabilizing of money can be effected is a matter to 
occupy economists, bankers and legislators for a decade. But 
the mandate of the voters can be secured for the purpose rather 
than for the method. And the purpose is one which will be of 
wide appeal. The intelligent will understand its essential im- 
portance and for them its presentation need be neither technical 
nor specific. The unintelligent can be talked to in terms of the 
pocketbook. 

If the Republican Party is to be the standard bearer of Con- 
servatism, here lies ready to its hand a great constructive policy 
out of which to make its fundamental issue. It is not a class 
policy, though it is of primary importance to those who “have”’. 
The object lesson of Germany, destroying its entire middle class 
and pauperizing “labour”, by means of inflation carried out ad 
absurdum, must have impressed our people. Only the pirates of 
the business world and those inveterate enemies of all bour- 
geowte, the Communists, could knowingly oppose a programme of 
such general benefit. No doubt the details of legislative meas- 
urey would be made the butt of party politics, but the policy 
itself would be a difficult one with which to find fault, once it was 
generally understood. 

From the standpoint of internal welfare the whole people, as 
consumers, would benefit by stable prices. This is all that can 
be accomplished through monetary reform. There remain 
inequalities among the people as producers. The prices of 
different groups of goods and services do not at present bear a 
normal relation to each other, because the period of readjust- 
ment is not yet complete. But this is not due to monetary causes 
and cannot be cured by monetary means. It is a problem by 
itself—primarily a problem of Protection or Prosperity, as 
I shall try to demonstrate in the next number of this Review. 
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In its international aspect there is no greater service that the 
United States can perform toward the restoration of general 
prosperity than to set itself up as a great “governor” in the 
commodity markets of the world. Our influence is immense. 
The deflation of 1920, encouraged by a profoundly wise policy of 
our Federal Reserve Board, rapidly spread to other nations, and 
was generally considered abroad to have been the first step in 
the world-wide depression which inevitably followed. No 
better example can be found to prove our international responsi- 
bilities and the impossibility of economic isolation. The inter- 
ests of the whole world require that we have a solid, secure 
banking system capable of handling, without risk of strain or 
disturbance, transactions of the first magnitude, for only in this 
way can we exercise to the full our potential influence in helping 
to absorb and reduce the financial shocks and tremors inherent 
in the coming period of convalescence. 

The Republican Party has been the “Sound Money” Party. 
Its mission should be to undertake this task of research and the 


reform of the monetary system, as the first and greatest of the 
economic-political policies of the new era. Will it assume 
the offensive in this campaign, or merely await the attack of 
the inflationists behind the antiquated fortifications of bygone 
principles and institutions? 


C. Retnotp Noyes. 


WEALTH OF FORESTS 


BY FRANK A. WAUGH 
Professor in the Massachusetts Agricultural College 


SEVERAL years ago, when conservation was the catchword, 
there was a great deal of talk about forestry and the National 
Forests. A part of this was due to the fact that Theodore Roose- 
velt and Gifford Pinchot, protagonists of conservation, were es- 
pecially interested in forestry—were indeed the creators of the 
National Forests. But wholly apart from this personal connec- 
tion, forestry on its own deserts held a prominent place in every 
conservation programme. Our national wealth in forests had 
been very great, it had been obviously and disgracefully wasted, 
and the dangers to the future in continuing such policies were 
only too plain. The creation of National Forests for the pro- 
tection of remaining timber stands was one large and concrete 
undertaking which suited the times, pleased the public temper 
and gave widespread satisfaction. 

It may be noted that when this step was taken, when the large 
reservations were proclaimed and an administrative bureau was 
formed capable of supervising these forests, a highly significant 
change of nomenclature was adopted. The tracts set aside by 
Presidents Cleveland and McKinley had been called Forest 
Reserves; but now they were all officially renamed National 
Forests. This carefully considered change was meant to set 
forth another great idea, the complement of conservation; that is, 
utilization. A forest may be reserved forever, as the Adirondack 
forests are by the New York State Constitution. There we have 
conservation “with teeth in it”. But the Roosevelt-Pinchot 
idea quite plainly is that conservation is of little purport unless 
it some day makes possible a larger utilization. 

To understand the present administration of National Forests 
even superficially it is necessary to think of them as operating 
upon these two complementary principles, conservation and 
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utilization. Of these the latter is obviously the superior principle, 
as it supplies the only justification for the former. Thus we 
have to think of forestry as an active development of resources. 
Forestry opens up many productive utilities; it puts upon the 
market a great variety of valuable goods. Few persons have any 
idea of the great value of these properties or of their products; 
still fewer have any conception of the great variety of utilities 
developed in well-managed forests like those now under Federal 
administration. 

The popular idea of forestry attaches chiefly if not exclusively 
to the production of lumber. Historically this is not the original 
purpose of the forest, but in American thinking and American 
legislation it has always taken first place. No one need question 
its primary importance. 

At the present time the National Forests are harvesting about 
two per cent of the lumber used in this country. Yet they are 
producing roughly ten per cent of the annual effective timber 
growth. This is merely another way of saying that on the 
National Forests timber is being grown more rapidly than it is 
being harvested, while in practically all other forest areas it is 
being cut very much faster than it is being produced. 

That portion of the forest timber which is being harvested is 
sold on the stump to contractors who cut it, under careful reg- 
ulations, and manufacture it into lumber and other commodities. 
Sales are made to the highest bidders and the money received is 
covered into the United States Treasury. These sales now pro- 
duce a revenue of about two million dollars a year. This does 
not seem a very large amount when compared with the enormous 
sums paid for lumber by ultimate consumers; but in this field 
more than in most others the costs of manufacture, transporta- 
tion and selling are many times as great as the initial cost of 
production, and that even though it may take one hundred years 
to grow a tree and only a day to cut it down. For the sake, 
therefore, of shifting this comparison to more familiar grounds, we 
may say that the present timber cut of the National Forests 
averages about 800,000,000 board feet, worth about $20,000,000 
in its final markets. 

It will not suffice, however, to think of the lumber industry 
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only in terms of building material. Vast quantities of lumber 
are used for furniture, for spindles in looms, for spools, barrels, 
brushes, boxes, toys, matches, toothpicks, shoe pegs, pencils, 
silos, coffins, felloes and spokes, agricultural implements, wooden 
legs, musical instruments, and a thousand other manufactured 
articles of daily use. Millions of cubic feet of wood are used for 
railroad ties. The use of wooden ties is practically universal in 
our American railroad system. 

Next should be remembered the use of wood pulp in the manu- 
facture of paper. All our enormous bulk of newspapers and most 
of our books grew first in the forests; and if one has a thought as 
to the significance of the printed page in modern civilization he 
holds another index to the fundamental importance of forestry. 
Now the present supply of paper pulp comes principally from 
private forests; but as these sources are being rapidly exhausted 
with no serious effort for their perpetuation it seems certain that 
more remote supplies now held in the National Forests will be 
drawn upon in increasing degree. Steps are actually being taken 
to bring into use large reserves of pulp wood from the National 
Forests of Alaska. 

Another group of forest products of which the layman has 
little conception includes many valuable commodities secured by 
distillation. This list includes wood alcohol, acetone, the basis 
of modern gunpowder, and charcoal. 

Certainly few persons think of beef, mutton and wool as forest 
products, yet at the present moment the National Forests are 
harvesting more meat and wool than lumber. Within the forest 
boundaries are millions of acres of grazing land, some good, some 
poor, some just middling. These ranges are grazed under com- 
petent supervision, the fees to the amount of approximately two 
and a half million dollars a year being returned to the Treasury 
as forest income. The carrying capacity of these ranges has 
been greatly increased under government administration. At 
the present time sheep, cattle, horses, goats and swine to the 
number of some 16,000,000 yearly harvest the forage crop and 
convert it into beef, mutton, wool, and shoe leather. 

The forest exerts a large measure of control upon water and 
this fact is exceedingly important in several different ways. First 
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of all the forest regulates stream flow, and the equalization thus 
effected is important to manufacture, navigation and agriculture. 
The crucial argument, as publicly made, for the establishment of 
the National Forests in the White Mountains of New Hampshire 
and the southern Appalachians was this consideration of utilizing 
to the utmost the flow of the many and enormously valuable 
streams which have their sources in these mountains. 

In other sections water is required for irrigation. Many 
thousands of acres of farm land draw from the National Forests 
the water which is necessary to their cultivation. The domestic 
water supply for 1,200 cities and towns also comes from the Na- 
tional Forest areas. Roughly estimated the water daily used by 
2,265,000 American citizens is dependent for its continuance and 
for its purity on the protection afforded by the National Forests 
and the forest administration. It will readily appear that, if 
a reasonable cash valuation were placed upon the water thus used, 
the forests would have to be credited with several millions of 
dollars not now shown on the government balance sheet; for 
wholly without exception, this water is delivered to the users 
without a cent of return to the Federal forest owners. 

There remains to be considered the supply of “white coal’. 
The National Forests contain an enormous undeveloped capital 
of water power, estimated at 16,000,000 horse power or about 
one-fourth the amount to be found in the entire United States. 
Some sources have already been put to use, and under legislation 
recently passed by Congress it is fairly expected that further ex- 
tensive developments will promptly follow. If one pictures there- 
fore the multifarious réle of water in forest economy,—the regula- 
tion of stream flow for navigation and manufacture, the supply 
of water for irrigation, the immeasurably valuable supplies for 
domestic uses, and the enormous possibilities of water power 
development,—one must conclude that water is a forest product 
hardly second in value to timber itself. 

Unquestionably the first forests ever set aside as such were 
used for the royal chase. That is, they were established for the 
protection of fish and game. These utilities still have substantial 
value and possibilities far beyond present American practice. 
In short, fish and game, which are important now chiefly as 
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sources of recreation, may yet be made to yield very considerable 
additions to our national food supply. 

It hardly needs to be said that the best hunting and fishing 
in the country is found in the National Forests. That fact is 
almost self-evident, since these forests contain the largest areas 
of wild land and the best of the mountain lakes and streams. In 
codperation with the United States Bureau of Fisheries and the 
various State fish and game commissions, these streams are 
stocked with fish, and as much is done as circumstances allow for 
the protection of game. Several game refuges have been delimited 
within the forest areas and are protected by joint action of the 
United States Forest Service and the various State authorities. 

Along with hunting and fishing go camping, hiking, mountain 
climbing and other outdoor sports. These forms of recreation 
are peculiarly dear to Americans, and the extent to which they 
have been developed may be indicated by the fact that more than 
4,000,000 persons annually visit the National Forests for such 
purposes. The ultimate human value of all this recreation can 
only be guessed, but it has a market value reaching well into mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The National Forest areas include many geological, arche- 
logical and other features of large scientific importance. Let a 
single example illustrate a wide range of facts. In the Rito de 
los Frijoles, thirty-five miles northwest of Santa Fé, New Mexico, 
lie the glorious ruins of the Tyu-onyi, one of the most interesting 
and remarkable homes of the prehistoric cliff-dwellers, second 
only to the remains found in Mesa Verde National Park. This 
valley of magnificent treasures lies within the boundaries of the 
Santa Fé National Forest, but has been set aside by Presidential 
proclamation as the Bandelier National Monument under ad- 
ministration of the Federal officers in charge of the Forest. Under 
this protection it is visited by many tourists and has been the 
scene of much fruitful archelogical exploration and study. It 
may seem strange that the Forest Service should thus be made 
the custodian of scientific and archezlogical treasures, but it has 
all come about quite naturally and very much in the public 
interest. 

The value of forests as reservoirs of health has never been fully 
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appreciated. In fact this function of the forest has hardly re- 
ceived serious study. Yet it may be readily recalled that when 
Dr. Detweiler established the first successful outdoor sanatorium 
for the treatment of tuberculosis he settled in the Black Forest of 
Baden, and that he and his associates called their treatment the 
“forest cure”. In this country the famous work of Dr. Trudeau 
in the Adirondacks might be called the “forest cure”’ with equal 
justice. Of course we do not think now that the spruce trees shed 
any “balm” or secrete any “essence” which serves as a specific 
for the cure of tuberculosis; but we do believe that the quiet out- 
door spaces of the woods are good for soul and body, and that an 
environment bearing the forest character is especially helpful 
in the treatment of tuberculosis, nervous disorders and other 
maladies in which environment, instead of drugs, incontestably 
plays a leading réle. 

The National Forests have already supplied sites for various 
sanatoria and health camps, and it may reasonably be predicted 
that these forest uses will be largely multiplied in the future. 

There have also been established several recreation camps and 
summer schools on the National Forest areas, all of which have 
considerable value from the standpoints both of health and edu- 
cation. It must be allowed, too, that the supply of domestic 
water and the amelioration of climate both contribute directly 
and substantially to the protection of human health. 

The major utilities of the forest may thus, roughly speaking, 
be regarded of somewhat equal value, and any one of them is 
worth enough to justify the entire enterprise. 

Frank A. Wauau. 
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LEAH 
BY THEDA KENYON 
THE STRANGER 


Leah stood erect at Laban’s door. 

The coarse stuff of her single loose-draped garment 
Flowed in colorful inconsistencies 

From her square, strong shoulders, to the earthen floor. 
Her heavy hair, bound back, 

Was jetted through with lights that lit its black 

And sombre mass. . . . But there was no man there 
To tell her of the beauty of her hair. 


The crystal dawn-light hurt her eyes; she raised 
Her long and nervous-fingered hand to shade 
Their tenderness, and peered across to where 

A stranger lifted back the heavy stone 

That sealed the precious water in the well. 

. . . And . . . Rachel stood beside him, unafraid, 
Her deep, dark eyes upcast in wonderment, 

She watched him, while the supple shoulders bent 
And the sleek muscles moved beneath the skin. 
But when his eyes met hers, her pale lids fell: 
Thus—silently—and doubly loud—she praised. 


And Leah knew at last she was alone. 


THE SONG OF JACOB 


“T sing to thy beauty upon a harp: yea, upon a harp of many chords; 
For thou hast set quivering the multitude of chords within my bosom! 


White are thy hands as the sheep that thou tendest: soft as the fleece of the 
sheep are the hands of my beloved; 
Yea, and gentle is her heart as the ewe of her father’s flock. 


Her eyes are bright as the sunlight upon the hills where she shepherds them, 
So that my spirit is burned by the fierce white light of her glances, 
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Even as the grass of the field is seared by the sun; 


Unless my beloved come quickly, and water my spiri! with her nearness 
I shall be utterly consumed with the flame of my longing for her!” 


So Jacob sang . . . andLeahlistened . . . knowing 
The song was made for Rachel, for her beauty 

And little useless hands, and fluttering laughter; 

Knowing that Rachel’s heart was like a sparrow, 

Picking up tiny crumbs of adulation, 

Eagerly, restlessly, and not completing 

Down to the end, a single full emotion. 


LEAH AND LABAN 


Leah knew well the essence of the bargain: 
Knew that for seven years, Jacob had given 

All of his strength, all of his youth and vigor, 
For the pale guerdon of a wife like Rachel. 

So she went out, and sought the old man, Laban, 
And found him sitting in a pool of sunlight, 


Wooing the warmth that blesses ancient weakness; 
She flung herself upon her knees beside him, 
Her young, strong arms about him: 

“Ah, my father, 
For seven years, your house has held a stranger. 


“Nay, Leah . . . nota stranger but a kinsman: 
Now doubly welcome—Rachel’s future husband.” 


Leah winced then; her voice, to hide its trembling, 
Was very low; yet—she spoke clearly, coldly: 

“You know it is not meet the younger daughter 
Should wed, and leave the elder yet a virgin. 

It is our custom. I have served you truly 

For more than seven years—years that passed quickly 
For Jacob, in the glow of Rachel’s presence; 

Years that were in my mouth as dust and ashes 
Because I dwelt within our kinsman’s shadow.” 


Then Laban’s arm, thin, heavy veined, and wrinkled, 
Crept to his daughter’s shoulders and his tears fell 
On her sleek hair: 
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“So . . you, too, would have Jacob?” 
Her head bowed lower, nl her hands were twisted 


Together 
“But—he loves your sister, Rachel. 


“What of it? God would let me bear his children!” 
Then Laban bowed, and simply said, “So be it.” 


DAWN 


Dawn! Little eager tufts of it 
Flung across a crimson sky, 

Leaping high, 

Like thistledown, as the shadows fly! 


In through the lattice leap, 
Challenging sleep; 

Hang the chamber with gold, 
Where, fold on fold, 

The night-shades stealthy creep. 


Wake, Jacob and behold 
The unbound gold 

Of Rachel’s hair, 
Tentative, lying there, 
Across your eager cheek. 
Wake! Wake and speak! 


Jacob caught the strand 

Of hair, within his hand, 

And kissed it . . . held it there against his lips 
With tremulous, eager-tender finger tips. . . . 
But . . . Leah only quivered in her sleep. 


Then Jacob oped his eyes 

And flung back, in surprise, 

The suppliant hair— 

Black as the night, to where 

Leah’s arm, strong and young, 

Over her breasts was flung, 

Leah’s breasts, round and white, 

Allofher .. pale and slight . . 
And... Jacob shivered, thinking of the night. 
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LABAN AND JACOB 


Laban raised his ruminative gaze 
From the round patch of shadow at his feet. 


“My son,” he said, “the ways of youth are strange: 
Impulsive, over-zealous, counting much 

On every little moment’s toll of pleasure. 

Some day . . . I pray God it be far removed!— 
You too will sit like me, within the sun 

And find that, whether wooing or shunning it, 

The shade will overtake you in the end.” 


Jacob flung up his chin, his ruddy curls 
Catching the sunlight and reflecting it. 


“But seven years are not a flittering moment! 
All of my youth, my strength and my desire, 
I gave you freely—and—you cheated me!” 


“Cheated! A harsh word on the lips of youth 
Say rather that I gave you something more 
Than the mean, grudging letter of the bargain. 
It is our custom that the younger daughter 
Cannot be claimed until the elder wed.” 


“You should have said so, seven years ago!” 


“How could I tell no husband would be found 
For Leah?” 

“Had you asked, I could have told!” 
“All men are not as blind as you, my son.” 


“Blind! Do you think I cannot see the flush 
Of Rachel’s cheek? The way the morning light 
Jewels her hair?” 

“And can you also see 
The cry in Leah’s heart? The motherhood 
That surges in her bosom? There are men 
Who balance these above the worth of beauty! 
Nevertheless—your claim is right and just; 
Fulfil now Leah’s week, and at the end 
You shall have Rachel, also; but, as you 
Have spoken in youth’s haste, for seven years 
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Longer shall you remain here, serving for her. 
Perhaps your sense of values will have changed 
Before this other seven years shall pass!” 


Jacob bowed his head, and turned away. 


Then Laban lowered his gaze, to where the shade 

Had fluttered up, and rested on his feet. 

Then, patiently, he rose . . . and moved to where 
The sun would shine a little longer on him. 


JUDAH 


“Sleep, sleep, the great sun is low, 

Crooning the earth things to sleep; 

Slowly they shut their tired eyes, and we know 
As night-shadows cover them, gentle and - 
That angels their vigil will keep. 


So Leah sang, although she heard without 
Rachel’s shrill voice rise in expostulation: 


“You hear her singing lullabies, and you © 
Saythatyouloveme .. . but . . . whereismyson?” 
Why am I barren, a reproach, a shame, 

When she has four sons? Ah, it is not just! 

Have I not been a loyal wife to you? 

Her lullabies are insults! When one child 

Passes the age for crooning, she gives birth 

To others, and I am left desolate!” 


Then Jacob’s voice, goaded, rose angrily: 
“And am I God, that I should give you sons? 
What would you? Do you think I have not prayed 
That you should bear me children? What are these 
Leah’s four boys, beside the ones I crave 
And Rachel cannot give me?” 
Rachel’s voice 
Was low, and very sweet now, as she answered, 
And Leah knew that Jacob was as clay 
Within those little, useless, powerful hands. 


“Then . . . take my handmaid, and the son she bears 
Shall be to you my son. So says the Law!” 
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Leah caught Judah closer to her breast. 
He whimpered at the hot touch of her breath. 


“Judah!” she whispered fiercely, “Judah! Hear! 
Thou and thy brothers, freeborn, to be made 
Lowlier than the children of a bondmaid!” 


She crept across the shadows to the place 

Where Levi lay, his curly baby head 

Pillowed upon the firstborn Reuben’s shoulder. 
“Reuben!” she whispered . . . “Simeon . . . Levi . . . there, 
Within your names, I sent my woman’s heart 

A suppliant to your father’s feet; and then 

When God still looked upon my sorrowing, 

And gave me Judah, also, I still thought 

That Jacob’s heart might turn . . . Well—he it so! 
You will not always be these helpless babes 

You will be men—men greater than your father | 

Because your mother’s sufferings will give 

Hearts to your breasts . . . where Jacob has—a stone!” 
A little gleam of starlight flickered in 

A crevice . . . played about the baby’s head, 

A diadem of gold . . . Leah looked up. 


“Judah!” she said. “I wonder!” And her soul 
Yearned down the centuries—to Bethlehem. 
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ARNOLD BENNETT 
( BY BRIAN W. DOWNS 


_ Unpoustepty Mr. Bennett ranks to-day as one of our fore- 
most men of letters. The Times Literary Supplement devotes 
one and a half of its precious columns to his frothiest effusions; a 
contribution to the fewilleton of our more Philistine sheets sends 
his name into the contents’ bill, otherwise consecrated to crime 
and blood stock; he joins in public appeals for the endowment of 
scholarships and for congratulating the University of Oxford on 
publishing a complete edition of Tolstoi; it is said that that im- 
poverished and harassed class of men, the theatrical managers, 
have to disburse one thousand gold or paper pounds before they 
can so much as put one of his new plays into rehearsal. On the 
reverse side, the medal of his fame is as remarkable. Less ill is 
spoken of him than of any other personality of the day, except 
perhaps Mr. Conrad. Mr. Galsworthy and Sir James Barrie 
may be arraigned for stickiness, the philosophy of Professor 
Bury or Dr. Inge be found wanting in the right Promethean fire, 
Mr. Bertrand Russell and Mr. H. G. Wells be banned as sub- 
versive of all that is true and right, but before Mr. Bennett les 
jeunes are hushed, the optimists reassured, and the upholders of 
tradition reduced to reflection. For once the satire of “‘Max” 
glances harmless, and Mr. Mencken almost hangs his head. 

It must, however, be admitted that those who thus (as it Were) 
perform the civilized salute before him, quickly replace their 
headgear and do not bore their companions with much laudation 
of him who has passed by. The titles which mob-emotion acting 
through State or University can bestow, are not for him; the 
household is innocent of him as a word; and though a general 
average of literate readers’ preferences might put him top, the 
figure 1 would, in the compilation of the aggregate, occur less 
often than in the score of many finally placed lower. 

The reason for this lies partly in the nature of Mr. Bennett’s 
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literary character; it is neither bawdy nor sanctimonious, neither 
sentimental nor doctrinaire, neither revolutionary nor conserva- 
tive, neither paradoxical nor pompous. It waves no red rag 
before the passionate of any kind. Equally responsible is the 
slowness and steadiness of its growth. If The Pretty Lady had 
been published when its author was less known, or when other 
interests had pressed lighter, the public estimate might figure out 
differently: but as the work of the man with The Grand Babylon 
Hotel, The Old Wives’ Tale and about half a hundred other works 
to his credit, it provoked little more than a ripple on the surface 
of public consciousness in Armistice year. 

Mr. Bennett came upon the town in the year of his majority, 
as far back as 1888, nurturing an urgent ambition to win money 
and fame in some other walk of life than that of the law on which 
his feet were then set. To some Chelsea friends, the architect 
E. A. Richards among them, he owes the suggestion of literature 
as the life and the way. The year 1893 represents the first epoch: 
the man from Hanley (via Burslem) becomes sub-editor of 
Woman, a periodical now defunct; 1895 the second, when The 
Yellow Book, shrine of Beardsley and “‘Max”’, printed his short 
story, A Letter Home; 1898 the third, when Mr. John Lane pub- 
lished A Man from the North, his first adult novel. 

A Man from the North might be the firstling of almost any 
novelist destined to achieve celebrity in the reign of the last 
Edward. The god-parents summoned to the font are the Gon- 
court brothers, Flaubert, de Maupassant and Turgenieff; ap- 
pearance and character hint that George Gissing and the earlier 
Huysmans stood in the relation of a less ghostly paternity. It 
is a story of frustrated literary and social ambition. 

In Anna of the Five Towns (1902) and Leonora (1903), though 
not deploying all his power yet, Mr. Bennett has advanced in 
self-realization sufficiently to give scope to characteristics at 
once more individual and more pregnant of success. It is un- 
deniable that Willie Price, the “simple and meek soul” who 
commits suicide at the end of Anna of the Five Towns, is still 
symptomatic of the pessimistic outlook his creator had adopted 
in A Man from the North; and that the courtship of Anna Tell- 
wright and Henry Mynors, which might stir Mr. Galsworthy to 
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condonation of arson and homicide, is related in the glacially 
detached manner approved by the heresiarchs of the Continent. 
But over against these telltale trailing clouds we notice an exul- 
tation of the author in the strength and worldly success of his 
characters, still subdued in the approval which he bestows upon 
the pushful Henry Mynors, but truly effulgent at the conclusion 
of Leonora, when the widowed heroine of forty gives her hand to 
her lover. It is clear, too, that in shifting his scene from a 
rather vague London to the precisely described Potteries, Mr. 
Bennett has opened up a new province—adjacent to “Wessex” 
—in English literature; and we cannot but remark with what 
vigour the pulses of Anna and Leonora beat, as they snuff their 
author’s native air. We observe also a changed attitude to- 
ward poor mortal flesh and blood, first in the thumb-nail sketch 
of Alderman Sutton, the benevolent, pottering father of Anna’s 
only friend, then in the full-length portrait of Leonora herself, 
for whom the self-styled disciple of Flaubert and the Goncourts 
comes forward to claim indulgence in his own person—an inter- 
vention as flabbergasting as that in which Jane Austen indulges 
when suddenly, at the end of Mansfield Park, she begins a 
paragraph with “My Fanny”. 

For all its advance on A Man from the North, Leonora, though 
published in the author’s six-and-thirtieth year, was but pioneer 
work, in view of what followed. Not until five years later, after 
a prolonged sojourn in France and marriage to a French wife, 
did Mr. Bennett appear before his public in the stature for 
which it respects him now. That year, 1908, inaugurated what, 
at a superior distance of a decade and a half, we can style his 
Great Period, which covers about five years and comprises the 
publication of masterpieces in almost all his multifarious genres, 
notably The Old Wives’ Tale (1908). 

The Old Wives are manifestly kin to Anna of the Five Towns 
and to Leonora: most of the scene which they animate lies in 
Burslem, and the part enacted in France is essentially racy of 
the English North Midlands. The main thread of the story is 
again sombre of hue and roughish to the touch, nor does it 
weave itself into arresting patterns; and, in a sense, the author 
has quite detached himself from his creation. But in doing so, 
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he has enabled himself to see, beside the individual triviality of 
the characters and of the parts for which they are cast in the 
cosmic drama, also their significance as symbols. “Of such, 
after all,” he and the sympathetic reader reflect, “‘is the Kingdom 
of Earth.” Further, the new notes we caught from Leonora add 
in places a rich embroidery to the sober central theme. As 
Leonora’s dancing of the Blue Danube waltz with Arthur Twem- 
low was the greatest moment of her life, and is shown in a passage 
of unique beauty, comparable in intensity with the emotional 
experience of any Jane Eyre or Saint-Preux or Richard Feverel, 
so in The Old Wives’ Tale Mr. Bennett exhibits, and appraises to 
the full, not only the decency and endurance of ordinary exist- 
ences, but their moments of beauty and terror and heroism as 
well—which some of his literary kindred hardly do. He shows 
us Sophia Baines bending and brooding over the corpse of the 
aged tramp who is her husband and the love of her youth; he 
shows us Sophia in her teens the self-accusing murderer of her 
father; he shows us Samuel Povey, the flat-chested little draper, 
untiring in his efforts to secure acquittal or reprieve for the 
criminal Daniel Povey, and the bereaved, half-crippled Con- 
stance catching her death at the Five Towns’ plebiscite—the 
husband (that is to say) laying down his life for his friend, the 
wife for a political principle. Such revelations of the wonderful 
in things ordinarily passed by as trivialities, are in The Old 
Wives’ Tale rendered more impressive than in the earlier books 
by interweaving them with incidents, not merely “of a certain 
magnitude” (as Aristotle might say) in the eyes of the actors in 
them or, more generally, by symbolical extension, but also great 
in themselves, or at least of the kind deemed so by lovers of 
romance: the guillotining at Auxerre, for instance, and the siege 
of Paris by the Germans, with the incomparable Thackerayesque 
flash of a scene when, at the height of excitement before Sedan, 
a great singer stands up in her carriage to sing the Marseillaise. 
The true Grand Manner touches the whole. 

His major novels in the line of The Old Wives’ Tale all develop 
its philosophical theme, the adaptation of an individual organism 
to its environment, which, to a devout disciple of Herbert Spencer 
like Mr. Bennett, means naught else but Life itself. But in 
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none of these has his imagination caught fire at that and its 
poetic complement, the theme of the Stealth of Time, so'com- 
pletely as in The Old Wives’ Tale. This may be gauged by what 
some would think obscured it, namely the mordancy, intensity 
and continuance of the irony which, in a preponderantly in- 
tellectual personality such as Mr. Bennett’s, is its natural ex- 
pression. In Clayhanger (1910) already the irony is less incisive, 
less compelling and less sustained than in The Old Wives’ Tale; 
and we certainly find that the story of Edwin Clayhanger’s 
frustration is less arresting than that of the Baines girls; the 
episodes both less significant and less vividly coloured. In the 
same way These Twain (1916) ranks below Clayhanger, and 
Hilda Lessways (1911) below its pendant These Twain. 

Mr. Bennett, in his Malthusian zeal, has much to say in rep- 
robation of the Victorian writers’ great output; but he is a 
writer of disconcerting fertility himself. The Great Period of 
1908-12, as we have seen, produced The Old Wives’ Tale and 
Clayhanger, and the latter’s sequel, Hilda Lessways. But it 
produced also a notable series of works in other domains. In 
that of drama there appeared Cupid and Commonsense, What 
the Public Wants and The Honeymoon; in that of the lighter con- 
tinuous narrative Buried Alive, The Glimpse, Helen of the High 
Hand, The Card; in that of the short story the collection entitled 
The Matador of the Five Towns and Other Stories. In addition to 
these there are the causeries collected as Books and Persons, a 
number of lay-sermons, including the very valuable Literary 
Taste and How to Form it, and a travel sketch-book from Those 
United States. And this catalogue raises a very insistent question. 

In The Great Adventure Mr. Bennett presents a painter who 
made his name with the portrait of a policeman blowing a whistle, 
and who scandalized the public by not continuing to paint 
policemen blowing whistles until his death or disablement. 
Similarly, those for whom Mr. Bennett himself primarily exists 
as the author of Anna of the Five Towns, The Old Wives’ Tale and 
Clayhanger, when confronted with most of his remaining works, 
are cast into a bewilderment of surprise, suspicion and resent- 
ment, unable to find any reply to their (largely rhetorical) ques- 
tion: Why doesn’t the man stick to his job? 
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Before dealing with this question of Why, directly, it may be 
as well to canvass its companion: How does he do his secondary 
job or jobs? The true answer is “variously”. To his failure in 
one of them at least he confesses tacitly by the silence of a decade; 
that is the short story. It is patent that no “ World’s Classics” 
anthology of 1973 will put anything of his, not even by far and 
away his best,—The Death of Simon Fuge,—by the side of selec- 
tions from Henry James, Rudyard Kipling and Hubert Cracken- 
thorpe. Nor are his travel-sketches of very great moment. But 
the plays and the minor fiction and what Mr. Harvey Darton 
calls the “‘ Pocket Philosophies” deserve closer attention. 

Of the plays, The Great Adventure (1913), running for 674 
performances in London, gained the greatest success, largely 
because of the fine acting of Mr. Henry Ainley and Mr. Ion 
Swinley in the part of Ilam Carve, and of Miss Wish Wynne and 
Miss Sara Allgood in that of Janet Cannot. But The Honey- 
moon (1911) is intrinsically the best. Moreover, it is very typi- 
cal of Mr. Bennett’s play-making. Its seven principal parts 
exude “fat” for the players: it has a promising general situation 
turning on sexual complications, and a number of secondary 
ones, all deftly handled. The dialogue sparkles; people eat and 
drink on the stage and appear in different clothes almost in every 
act—in other words it is good stage-fodder. Moreover, the 
characters, their situation and to some extent even their talk, are 
things in which one can believe: in other words, it is literature. 
But the weak denouement betrays intellectual indolence, and 
there is more than a suspicion of caricature about the two chief 
comic characters. The impression that the play finally leaves 
on the memory is a fine acting part for Miss Marie Tempest or 
Miss Ellis Jeffreys, some clever repartees and “‘scenes”’, and the 
guying of a prominent woman novelist since deceased. In other 
words, the prominent features are those which appeal to the low 
taste of the average theatrical audience to the exclusion of other 
qualities which a more cultivated taste might expect from the 
author of The Old Wives’ Tale. It should at once be added, 
however, that Mr. Bennett contrives his appeal legitimately: 
he does not pander, but honestly gives an inferior public the best 
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Exactly the same must be said of his second-rank fiction: a 
legitimate if lowly taste is honestly satisfied. The public, for 
no vicious reasons, like the “Ruritania”’ stories after the manner 
of Stevenson and “‘Anthony Hope”; hence The Grand Babylon 
Hotel. It likes a clever, clean-living, lovable rogue; hence The 
Card. It is interested in the spectacular side of Theosophy; 
hence The Glimpse; it likes to believe in virtue as well as vice 
among the idle rich: hence Mr. Prohack. 

Having now glanced at the secondary How, let us return to 
the original Why. However efficient the result, why does Mr. 
Bennett waste time and talent on work palpably and almost 
avowedly below the best of which he is capable? In attempting 
an adequate answer, we should in the first place remember that 
what in our impressive moments we are pleased to designate as 
the side-alleys and even subways of literature provided Mr. 
Bennett’s approach and ingress to that Sacred Mount: he wrote 
Pithy Pars for a local paper before leaving Burslem in the ’eight- 
ies, and the earliest signed work of his which research has turned 
up is the amateur detective story for children, Well Caught, 
contributed to Chatterbox. In the second place, we must allow 
for his theory, set forth with scandalizing pertinacity, that by 
“pot-boiling” an unknown and ambitious author can obtain 
greater prosperity than by single devotion to the work nearest 
his heart—a theory which, by the way, carries a curious corollary 
with it in this instance. If Mr. Bennett has made more money 
by his “‘side-shows”’ in the sum total of his income, the excess is 
very largely due to the fame of his major work, and the Old 
Wives’ Tale in the long run boils the pot to more purpose for The 
Card and The Lion’s Share, than confections like The City of 
Pleasure did for The Old Wives’ Tale. 

But infinitely more important than considerations like these 
are Mr. Bennett’s genuine catholicity and tolerance of outlook, 
which far more effectively than the desire for lucre have enabled 
him to gain a genuine success with so many publics. For no one 
merely by sticking his tongue in his cheek can add a shilling to 
his income. Of these primary qualities the “pocket philoso- 
phies” afford the most complete and practical illustration. They 
are lay sermons of the best kind. So long as from time to time 
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he is sincere with himself, Man, Mr. Bennett declares, is a good 
creature—his wishes, ambitions and appetites not despicable. 
He, Mr. Bennett, wishes him well; he wants to help him all he 
can—not in a “superior” way, but as a brother who has enjoyed 
better chances. He sees what he misses and is convinced that 
he misses the best and the most pleasurable thing of the world 
(to him these are all but synonymous), namely, the skilled exer- 
cise of the intellectual faculties; and he then proceeds by practi- 
cal directions to make accessible and attractive to the Plain Man 
and his Wife this road to the happiness of knowledge and of self- 
respect which all can acquire with a little determination and 
routine. 

Mr. Bennett’s “‘side-shows” are thus no deplorable or merely 
negligible items of output which a student of his personality 
and methods had better ignore, but provide the best indication 
of several most important characteristics of his: his breadth of 
outlook, his public spirit; his optimism, which sees infinite 
possibilities of self-betterment in every class of society; and the 
anti-materialist principle which makes him acclaim intellectual 
activity and meditation as the summits of human felicity. 

*“How!” the incredulous may here exclaim, “do you wish to 
turn this self-confessed disciple of Zola, Turgenieff and the 
Goncourts, the acolyte of the ‘miraculous Henry James’, into 
the Victorian good boy after Huxley and Leslie Stephen had got 
at him, a sort of Dickens plus Ruskin minus God?” And the 
said incredulous will, after more or less ado, point a triumphant 
finger at The Pretty Lady (1918) as an impossible child of a 
virtuous Victorian father. 

After The Old Wives’ Tale, The Pretty Lady certainly demands 
fuller consideration than any other of the author’s works. It 
has many features in common with the serious novels already 
touched on: for example, the sobering and spiritual hardening 
of a wealthy man-about-town under the stress of War, a suffi- 
ciently unromantic central theme, garnished once more by a 
number of luridly-lit and primarily episodic scenes; the Zeppelin 
raid on London, for instance, and the funeral of Lord Roberts, a 
piece of prose with a sonorous, solemn magnificence that recalls 
Bossuet. The ironical sense of the characters’ infinite insignifi- 
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cance is ubiquitous, as specially befits a War book. Such 
general characteristics we noted in The Old Wives’ Tale, but 
there are others. Most important of all, as in a measure embrac- 
ing the others, is the abeyance of ethical judgment. Mr. 
‘Bennett at no time in his career made a practice of button- 
holing his readers, like Thackeray, to canvass the rights and 
wrongs of the actions he portrayed, but it was always clear what 
his own ideas under this head might be. Already in The Price 
of Love (1914), the story of an honest girl who finds she has 
married a shifty rogue but resolves to go on loving him all the 
same, we can notice, beside a diminished use of contrast, which 
approximates once more to the practice of the Goncourts, an 
extraordinary reserve of the author as to the ethics of his tale; 
Mr. Bennett is here unusually reticent about his characters’ 
emotional states, on which he is generally fond of expatiating in 
a somewhat hyperbolical manner. It is further to be remarked 
that the main “action” in the plot of The Price of Love is a sordid 
and mean theft, with its consequences. Similarly, the ostensible 
theme of The Pretty Lady, the experiences of a harlot, is prima 
facie sordid, as befits its environment in society and history; and 
it is presented with an almost absolute lack of ethical orientation. 
These facts cannot be denied; but they need supplementing 
and, in places, interpreting. While it is true that in the details 
of the story, and, shall we say, in the manner of approach, the 
ethical sense appears suspended, the general “‘lessons” which a 
morality-monger could derive from The Pretty Lady are sound 
enough, and very certainly not accidental. Work hardens the 
character and alienates from harlotry; superstition leads into 
disaster; a decadent society perishes. And while the author, 
conscious of the infinitesimal difference it would have made in 
the world’s history if, for instance, a certain Zeppelin bomb had 
forthwith killed Christine and G. J., has every excuse for the 
comparative insufficiency of his emotional analysis, it is very 
plain (much plainer than it was in The Price of Love) that he 
has another, stronger one—his desire to avoid incredulous 
mockery at descriptions of the tenderness and complexities of a 
love affair which had so disreputable an inception. His apparent 
aloofness is the result of a love such as may be seen in an elder 
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brother who allows his junior to fight his own battles rather than 
be made to appear ridiculous or cowardly by his intervention. 
And this great love of the author’s is abundantly visible to any 
who look carefully enough and do not permit themselves to be 
put off by isolated phrases like “‘the negligible Christine”’. 

. To appreciate this we need only compare The Pretty Lady 
with (say) Coquette by Mr. Frank Swinnerton, whom many 
deem Mr. Bennett’s foremost disciple} As an admiring reviewer 
pointed out, the heroine of this interesting book is treated all 
through with the detachment of a scientist experimenting with 
a bacterion somewhat repulsive in its habits (as the lay might 
think) and of no noticeable benefit to anyone. But Mr. Bennett, 
whatever he may say, never really looks on Christine in this 
way: his mind tells him that she is of no account, perhaps noxious. 
But he himself, who directs that mind (as the Stoic in him re- 
peatedly insists), feels her to be his sister; he delights in all that 
is good in her, her own standard of loyalty and straight dealing, 
her grace and her devotion, and almost with pride he recounts 
the slow evolution of the woman from the sexual machine. 

So The Pretty Lady and its pendant, Lilian (1923) and, less 
perfectly perhaps, The Price of Love, really fall into line with the 
other novels in confirming Mr. Bennett as an Anglo-Saxon 
realist. This definition is no specious paradox, even though 
the shortness of the public memory derives everything that today 
is classed as ‘realistic’ from France—and not always even via 
Mr. George Moore. But in England it has as long an ancestry 
and perhaps a more respectable one, in that it derives from the 
Father of English Poetry, Geoffrey Chaucer, himself; De Foe, 
Fielding, Smollett, Crabbe, Miss Austen and Sir Walter figure in 
it; and if an unbiassed critic, say a Swiss, during the hundred 
years after 1760 had been asked to point to the most undeniably 
realistic literature of Europe, he would without hesitation have 
singled out the English. 

It is of course an attractive and possibly valuable “label”, an 
author like this; but such summary methods fall short, not merely 
in subtlety, but in fairness and accuracy also. By virtue of his 
charity, optimism and relish for life, Mr. Bennett may be an 
Anglo-Saxon realist, but he is many other things as well and at 
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the same time. All men’s characters harbour seeming incom- 
patibilities; and as Mr. Bennett’s is an extremely many-sided, 
interested one, with multifarious outlets and contacts with life, 
such apparent antinomies are more numerous than in poorer 
souls. Thus while he may be an Anglo-Saxon realist on the 
strength of those qualities which would still have characterized 
him if he had become a professional cricketer or a solicitor of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, those qualities which on turning writer he 
made his own are definitely Latin: his artistic restraint, his 
impatience of irrelevance in structure and ornament, his deter- 
mination to envisage the whole truth, even where he does not 
put it all down in black and white. He is an Englishman who 
has been to school in France; his nature, one apprehends, would 
have been one-sided, incomplete, without such an education. 
But a certain very attractive, very interesting and not dishar- 
monious dualism in his character and opinions may, in great 
part, be referred to it. Thus we find in him side by side the 
apostle of the gospel of work and the champion of. meditation; 
the traditionalist insisting on form and convention as the bases 
of art and society, and the modernist ever breaking a generous 
lance for his contemporaries; the romanticist with his determina- 
tion to celebrate the extraordinary in the ordinary, and the 
realist with his staunch adherence to the usual; the advocate in 
Art of opportunism and ascetic rectitude; the individualist with 
his hatred of dogma and institutions, and the anti-individualist 
with his defense of the family as the bed-rock of civilization and 
human happiness. 

So it is not unfitting that this deraciné, who wrought his 
greatest work in the Forest of Fontainebleau, who takes his ease 
in two civilizations as only Mr. George Moore and Mr. Lytton 
Strachey can do among his contemporaries, and who glories in 
trains-de-luxe and Ocean Greyhounds and the general apparatus 
of civilization and luxury, if he be named at all, will probably 
survive in the world’s memory as an English North Midlander, 
the painter of a smallish conglomerate of smallish towns, supreme 
in his delineation of the narrowish virtues of the narrowish lives 
characteristic of the community which gave him birth. 

Brian W, Downs. 
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THE THEATRE IN AMERICA 
BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


E.ronora Duss stood on the stage of one of our largest New 
York theatres—a fragile, exquisite exemplification of acting at its 
highest. A multitude packed the house from pit to dome, held 
in the magic of her matchless hands. The play was Ibsen’s 
Ghosts, and around it the sensitive network of inevitable reactions 
was spun. The cavernous house of silence held the trembling 
intonations of her voice, the vast spaces of distance from the 
farthest spectator to the footlights could not dim the restless 
sweep of her walk, the revealing reality of her gesture. The bare 
shell of this wonderful artist, past sixty, did not matter, though 
the rhythm of her was still supreme. Her eyes, deep sunk with 
the tragedy of time, glowed with that inner life of spirit which 
showed how she grasps her art to the uttermost depths, and gives 
it forth, not according to the formula of the regular theatre, but 
according to the intense life of the play. Everywhere in the vast 
house, this sense of Duse was carried. She moved against a very 
old-fashioned background, bad enough to set the teeth of the new 
scenery artists on edge. The rocky banks of fiords waved in the 
breeze behind stage. Nothing mattered but Duse. One felt the 
full force of the Power of the Theatre. 

Two stages, so small as to throw the human figure out of all 
proportions. An auditorium so small in each case as to hold a 
bare handful, conscious of their nearness. Two plays of North 
Carolina folk quality, written by a retiring little woman who had 
had small training in the subterfuges of the theatre, and yet 
whose sense of the mystic quality of mountain life was so con- 
suming as to be palpitantly felt in two stories of elemental power. 
As the curtains rose on Miss Lula Vollmer’s The Shame Woman 
and Sun Up, nothing mattered but the plays—simple stories of 
aloof civilization eating inward on its own passion, its own ideas 
of law and justice, its own human nature unhampered by world 
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standards. Breathlessly, the handful in each audience had re- 
vealed to them a life unfathomed before on our stage with such 
burning reality. Yet for years we have been wondering of what 
materials our native drama was to consist. Miss Vollmer, to me, 
is in line for the Pulitzer Drama Prize. My feeling, while wit- 
nessing her plays, was the same as when seeing Eugene O’Neill’s 
Emperor Jones and Anna Christie. The play counted. Another 
aspect of the Power of the Theatre. 

A tall man, with the graceful dignity of the aristocrat in 
- tradition—a humour about the eyes that sober kindly into ear- 
nestness when the theatre is discussed: white haired, sensitive, 
powerful. I shall never forget the manner in which Constantin 
Stanislavsky—the heart and head of the Moscow Art Theatre— 
talked of the actor’s art as it was defined for him through years of 
arduous experience. Here was one pursuing something clearly 
impressed upon his inner being: the declaration of artistic faith 
in the inner content and outward expression. Few men of the 
theatre have talked with the same passion for reality on a spiritual 
basis that he has. The art of the theatre is no simulation to 
such a man as he: it is a philosophy by which the theatre should 
live; it is a method of study by which the actor should grow; it is 
an angle of approach by which the Moscow Art Theatre became 
what it is. The Power of the Theatre as exemplified in the 
Director. 

It seems to me that such is the human way to approach the 
subject of what is happening in our theatre today. We are 
surrounded by healthy contacts. The bare statement of what is 
being done to save us from the past is an old story. Myriad are 
the books and articles written to catalogue the steps by which the 
manacles that bound the theatre were cut away. We know about 
the Little Theatres, about what our colleges have done, about 
the civic attempts in pageantry and masques. But what we do 
not know is how the country at large responds to the reams of 
print exploiting the theories of the scenic artist. No one has told 
how eagerly localities isolated from the things of the theatre, how 
earnestly, they desire the theatre. We hear plenty of studio talk, 
but we want an inventory taken of how the country at large feels 
about the Power of the Theatre—they who will probably never 
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see Duse (unless they come East), and never will, under present 
condition, see Miss Vollmer’s plays, and who will only be able, in 
the future, to read the artistic credo of Stanislavsky. 

I am tired of having enumerated for me the number of Little 
Theatres in the country. What I want to know is how any 
theatre exists in its particular locality, whether it has entered into 
the sinew of the community as a necessity, along with the school 
and the church; whether the acting is done as much in the spirit 
of giving to others the best in amusement, as of affording to the 
amateur an outlet for self-expression. I have been told time and 
time again of Professor Arvold’s theatre in North Dakota, but 
the fact means nothing to me unless I know that in this playhouse 
of his, amidst an agricultural population, the plays hold his 
audience with the same power—if not in the same manner—that 
Duse swayed her vast auditorium, or Miss Vollmer’s plays held 
as in a vice of interest her nightly audiences. 

Mr. Arvold has written graphically of the population that 
hailed his efforts to bring drama to them; Professor Frederick 
Koch, of the University of North Carolina, has added to the 
human data by describing the themes that gripped most power- 
fully his classes in drama writing, when asked to dip their pens 
in problems, characters, passions, nearest home. 

I look, therefore, for a book to be written defining these social 
forces which will tend sooner or later to give us a drama of our 
own expression, the measure of our own rhythms, acceptable 
because of their closeness to us. 

It might with truth be said that the revolution which has 
taken place in the Theatre has been of foreign origin. Our 
younger men have gone abroad, studied in European studios, 
worked on European stages, been steeped in European drama. 
They are just beginning to be interested in the nation-wide 
response to what they have been fighting for. They are only 
just now beginning to confess that there is a far cry from what 
they have imbibed in foreign lands to what they still have to 
learn from the land of their birth. When those two points of 
vantage are fused, or at least intimately connected, then we shall 
have reached the place in the theatre revolution which is dis- 
tinctively our own, because we shall have felt it in our own way. 
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Is it the Russian side of Stanislavsky that I have tried in a pre- 
ceding paragraph to suggest? Not at all. It is the serious 
approach of any man toward his art which turns what the average 
American delights in calling a “show” into an offering—on the 
altar of high Art—of all that is best and highest in one’s nature 
as man and artist. Such an attitude, while it has not reached 
many culminations in America, is growing. And it is that com- 
munity attitude throughout these vast States that I am more 
anxious to know of than the fact that Capek’s expressionism in 
R. U. R. is the next developed phase in playwriting. 

Some years ago, New York and Boston published “surveys” 
of the amusement situations in their cities—the types of theatres, 
the character of the amusements, the audiences, and so on. It 
is now time for the Sage Foundation to repeat its New York 
experiment on a national scale. For the present, theatre ac- 
tivity is concentrated in New York, yet the real country is 
outside. The reformations in the theatre have had preachments 
outside New York,—in a few instances in notable Little Theatres, 
—but their working exemplification has been largely confined to 
the metropolis. Print has carried broadcast the aims and objects 
of the Theatre Guild, the art philosophies of such scenic men as 
Robert Edmond Jones, Lee Simonson and Norman Bel-Geddes. 
Professor Baker’s Workshop 47, at Harvard, has drawn drama 
students from the legislature of Kentucky and the cow-punching 
plains. The magnet impels eastward, where the best usually 
remains, the market being strongest here. Yet the country at 
large—wiped off the commercial manager’s map—what of its 
fate? The American reformer in the theatre, having satisfied 
himself as to the true elements of this reform for which he has 
been partly responsible, cannot stop there. He has not saved 
the situation for our American Theatre until he personally be- 
comes evangelist for what he upholds. And so I plead for these 
reformers to take an inventory of what they have which will fit 
our national emotions and ideals outside New York. 

I have just read a new book on Our American Theatre by Oliver 
Sayler, which is an argument for what I plead. It is dominated 
by foreign accent—a flip repetition of well-beaten paths, a 
heterogeneous jumbling together of those diverse elements which 
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now constitute our theatrical life. 'The mere recorder has traced 
the obvious path: the calm, far-seeing critic is not there. He has 
no sense of the country at large. This author is merely one of a 
type, bitten by foreign travel. Take for instance the advent of 
Balieff to America—a glorified vaudeville, audience and en- 
tertainment closely in touch. Sayler grasps at the Chauve 
Souris: in such form we could reign supreme, and we have the 
native talent for it, and our audiences are speedily nerved for it. 
Call the roll of those actors who could flourish supremely for it. 
All aboard for an American Chauve Souris! It may be true that 
we have in our midst an incipient Commedia dell’ arte or a 
Chauve Souris, but to live it must not be manufactured. Weber 
and Fields was a growth, and it could have become a national 
contribution if personal reasons had not poisoned the roots. 
Imitation will get us nowhere in our national theatre art. We 
tried a Comedie Francaise, pouring literally “millions in it”, but 
the New Theatre failed because it did not grow out of us. We 
tried to infuse into weekly journalism the art of Simplicissimus, 
but such art thrives on the cabaret spirit, where it had its birth. 
We hear the exclamation: “There are several Moscow Art 
Theatres among our actors, if . . .”, and there it stops. 
That is why I say the reformers have evangelistic work to do. 
They have been inspired by Craig, Reinhardt, Stanislavsky, but 
they have not suffered as these men suffered for their theories. 
Our reformers have imbibed the philosophies of the art studios 
abroad. But they are now at home, and must apply the spirit 
of what they have seen and learned. They must study this 
country with the same ardour with which they went abroad. 
_ Our national consciousness cannot be satisfied with any other 
national substitute. We can take the outward form, but the 
inward spirit must be ours, otherwise the art is aloof and imita- 
tive. For that reason, Norman Bel-Geddes refused to study 
foreign ways: he entered the movement of ideas, but applied them 
to home issues. Even when selected by Reinhardt to transform 
the Century Theatre into a mediaeval cathedral for The Miracle, 
he refused to visit Reinhardt till all his ideas were formulated and 
his scenery built. My criticism of the reformer in the American 
theatre at the present time is that he has yet to make his theories 
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fit throughout the broad land before he himself may be accounted 
American. He must travel, as Carl Sandburg and Vachel 
Lindsay have traveled, to feel the open spaces which are not 
Broadway. He must get away from the sophistication of Vienna 
to sense our national temperament, and background. 

Such books as Our American Theatre do not touch the real 
subject at all; they evade the matter by unrelating the develop- 
ment with life, and attaching it merely to names. We who are 
so eager to organize for everything of a practical nature have as 
yet failed to obey Matthew Arnold’s injunction: “Organize the 
theatre.” We have tried to under various names—Art Societies 
and Theatre Leagues that have degenerated into cliques of jealous 
groups eager to knife each other for particular ends. The one 
good that has come from such puerile organization has been the 
steady spread of interest in drama as drama, which has made the 
reading of a play, the study of a play, and the writing of a play 
common occurrence. The Little Theatre movement is the prac- 
tical outlet for this growing interest; it was also partly the out- 
come of a need for theatre amusement in neglected localities. 
Imitative in its structure, in its organization, in its establishment 
of “‘workshops”, each theatre has been jealous of its neighbor, 
headstrong, and there has been no endeavor to draw them to- 
gether in artistic brotherhood of common endeavour. Through 
organization, it is these groups—upon which countless money has 
been expended—that could have hastened a wider spread of the 
principles for which a few reformers have been fighting in their 
studios. As it is, we have some vital principles in our theatre, 
but the country at large is still barren; its thirst for theatrical art 
still unslaked and unmeasured. Go to any average city in the 
Union, with a population over fifty thousand, and note what is 
offered in the way of amusement. 

We should not rest content by saying: “Here are the principles; 
leave them or take them, as you will.” We must organize to 
spread the gospel of the theatre. The Department of Agriculture 
sends a demonstration car through country districts. Scribner’s 
Magazine, in the early ’eighties, sent a car through the South 
to discover Southern authors, with the result that Cable, Harris, 
James Lane Allen and Thomas Nelson Page were brought to 
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light. It is time that a car, labelled “The American Theatre”’, 
be sent from coast to coast, correlating and coérdinating those 
diverse elements in the nation interested in the theatre and its 
future. The Theatre Guild, in accord with the desire of many 
centres outside New York, has sent upon the road a repertory 
company of its own. And in its wake may come salutary effect. 
But I doubt whether this company will go outside the beaten 
track of big cities. What is needed is evangelistic work on the 
part of the Guild—to spread the Gospel by which they live, if it 
be other than to be a success for the small band of its organizers, 
and to pay a commendable interest on the bonds which have 
recently been sold to buy for itself a playhouse in New York. 
There is need of some sacrifice in this work of organizing the 
theatre—not the theatre of New York, but of what the New 
York manager likes to call provinces”. 

In this investigation of the American Theatre, I think it just as 
necessary to examine into the state of soul of the reformer as of 
the reformed. Granting the salutary good of their revolution, 
we should ask if their efforts are sincere or merely accomplished 
in the spirit of wanting to be advanced and bizarre. Is there not 
urging them on an unstable emotionalism which makes them un- 
balanced in their observation and unwise in their application? 
They may have brought to the theatre certain symptoms of in- 
hibitions in themselves which they try to inflict upon others. 
They overpraise John Barrymore as the Hamlet of this radio- 
charged age, they undervalue Walter Hampden as the 
journeyman artist, when at least the latter’s effort toward 
encouraging repertory is fundamentally more sincere and effective 
than the former’s. There is a great deal of theatrical log-rolling 
being done these days in the theatre, and such reformers have no 
national concern. 

During all these years of attempting to broaden interest in the 
theatre, in cities, in college faculties, in Leagues, there has been 
no actual opening of territory, no actual training of audiences, no 
permanent establishment of anything. Orchestras have been 
endowed in the meantime, concerts have been given by the great 
artists in out of the way centres where passion for music is as 
great as it is in Carnegie Hall. But if there is a passion for art 
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like Duse’s in an isolated community, it must be starved. There 
is no way to give it succor. One reads of Jane Cowl and Rollo 
Peters in Romeo and Juliet and Pelléas and Mélisande; but one 
must see them and their youthful romance to be imbued with the 
sense of flowering things in the theatre. It would be different if 
the United States were a small territory; then radiating lines 
would draw the population more to the big cities; it would be less 
of a railroad expense to take a production to the most isolated 
community. That those who attain eminence in their art should 
be brought into the widest contact possible for the good of them- 
selves and the country goes without saying. But how? 

The American Theatre cannot hope to be represented ade- 
quately by a few institutional playhouses, as in the case of the 
countries abroad. The chain system has thus far proved to be 
the only one wherewith the whole country can be served—from 
groceries to art! Thus it is that for a solution of the country’s 
amusement ills I look to the establishment of local repertory or 
stock houses, either supported by group initiative, as in the case 
of the Theatre Guild in New York, or by communal appropriation 
or by privateendowment. I believe that, by one of these methods, 
centres could be taken care of, and would support such houses, 
run wisely, in the spirit the revolution has designated. 

Our very limited experience with small groups of people banded 
together for the presentation of plays indicates that they can 
only breed good. Eugene O’Neill was fathered by the Province- 
town Players, Jones first came into note with the Washington 
Square Players, Dunsany was rescued by the Neighborhood Play- 
house. Such small groups as rush to give Synge, Lady Gregory 
and Yeats; as yearn for a chance to present Schnitzler’s Anatol 
and Andreyeff’s The Life of Man, are just the groups that should 
welcome a writer of Miss Vollmer’s intensity. And such groups 
should, in themselves, dig the soil of their own environment, and 
write from experience. A course like Professor Baker’s can show 
one the short cuts to dramatic effectiveness, can indicate how to 
shape materials, but the stuff from which plays are made comes 
from probing one’s own experience, one’s own spiritual values, 
one’s own ideals, and subjecting them to the flame by which all 
real art is forged. 
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In the meantime we are finding some strange happenings in 
the only organized theatre there is at present: the playhouse run 
on commercial lines. The insurgent has trained the commercial 
manager who, with the instinct of the showman, sees the artistic 
pays, since there is a public for it. Our decorators have been 
called in for the preparation of Revues; they have adorned dance 
halls and restaurants. It is becoming easier year by year for the 
art reformer to find outlet for his expression, even though as yet 
he has not gained absolute control in the theatre. For the con- 
trol of the theatre has shifted to a much more insidious power 
than the commercial producer: it has to do largely with real 
estate values. The manager of the old régime is still true to 
type; he has never swerved from his competitive system of run- 
ning the theatre at a profit to himself, and when he finds, as he 
has been finding for some years, that others are willing to run 
the expense of production, he stands by with an occasional ven- 
ture in the field of actual production, and reaps his reward in 
ground rent, the payment of which the “attraction” has to assure, 
otherwise it must get out. Stanislavsky, Duse, Reinhardt, Sir 
John Martin-Harvey, come to this country under the manage- 
ment of that firm which can best assure them adequate returns. 
There is no organized theatre of the revolutionary type to take 
them through the country, and so they will travel only to those 
centres where it will be most profitable to the manager. In this 
respect the reform movement has thus far failed. 

For many years there has been a desire on the part of Gordon 
Craig to come to this country, but no one has ventured thus far 
to assure him of the support necessary to bring him. Yet upon 
his statements, upon his vision, upon his philosophies, the whole 
modern movement of art and artist in the theatre has depended. 
He might be the evangelist throughout this land, as he was in 
Russia and Germany. We need a Preacher of the Power of the 
Theatre to stir us with a love of the theatre which may be in- 
herent in us but which, because of the parched condition of the 
road theatrically, has not become powerfully manifest. We 
need someone like Emerson, who raised the common man’s eyes 
to the stars, to invest the theatre with a soul and with an urge 
that makes it part of the national life. When Duse, during 
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Ghosts, lifted her hands in despair over Oswald’s degeneracy, 
when the Widow Cagle, in Sun Up, sat smoking in the inarticulate 
agony of her grief over her boy’s going to war, when Stanislavsky 
probed for me to the centre of what he considered artistic crea- 
tiveness, and its starting point, I got the full meaning of what the 
theatre, when it is sincere, can do to stir. The country needs to 
be stirred. Unfortunately it will not see Duse, or Martin-Har- 
vey, or the Moscow Art Theatre, or Reinhardt’s The Miracle. 
But it can for itself present such drama as Miss Vollmer’s 
Sun Up and The Shame Woman, because easily within its scope. 
The old theatrical circuit system has fallen down; the high 
cost of production and transportation has closed the road. A 
new zoning of the vast territory is requisite. There should be 
more circuits, independent and self-supporting, that take care of 
their own quota of theatre population. A way then could be 
found of keeping in permanent circulation many a play which, 
though having marketable value, when it has finished its limited 
run of profit-making cities, is sent to the warehouse. Then it 
might be profitable to have a visiting “star” go to Indianapolis 
or Atlanta or New Orleans, just as the “star” now goes to the 
Theatre Guild. Our American Theatre must be as fluent as that. 
So, regarding New York purely as a laboratory for the New 
Movement in the Theatre, it is well still to feel concern for the 
disorganized condition of the Broad High Way. There has been 
no effort anywhere to give articulation to the theatrical artistic 
needs of the country at large. The reformer is making the 
theatre very technical in his writing; he is only really understood 
by his brother artist, or by a few critics whose specialty is the 
theatre. He has professional fervour but no social fervour at all. 
There is much gabble about the American Theatre, but not much 
lucid squaring with the demands of American life. There has 
been no real psychologist among these theorists to tell them 
that the realistic habit has a basis in physical organism: that the 
stimuli which made Berkeley say “ouch!” when Dr. Johnson 
kicked his shin were not the same which made him deny the ex- 
istence of matter. Matthew Arnold’s injunction still holds good: 
Organize the theatre. The country is in dire need of it. 
Montrose J. Moss. 
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THE BLISS OF SOLITUDE 
BY WILLIAM CHASE GREENE 


One of the most delightful experiences that I know comes to 
me whenever I leave the city and plunge for a time into the 
wilderness. It does not matter how prosaic the transition; I 
may stumble, laden with baggage, to a hot and crowded train, in 
which stodgy men are forever bowed over the sporting page, and 
tired women are scolding peevish children, and scattered frag- 
ments of their too generous lunches cover the floor; the train may 
snort and fume its tedious way through leagues of suburban 
ugliness. All that does not matter. I can shut my eyes with 
the sense of a blessed release; for I know that at the end of the 
journey there is tranquillity. Long before I have actually 
reached the hills I can feel the breath of the pine forest; I can 
already feel the coolness of that first dip in the lake closing about 
me; already I am standing at the edge of a cliff, watching the 
cloud-shadows on the distant range. 

The peculiar delight of the adventure, however, is that reali- 
zation always surpasses anticipation. That dip in the lake is 
always more deliciously cool than I had imagined; the stillness of 
the mountain side, the broken chorus of bird notes, the hushed 
voice of a hidden waterfall, the whiteness of the forest flowers, 
always overcome me with a new surprise. The very sense of 
remoteness, though eagerly expected, seems unexpected. 

Then comes a reaction; something is lacking. This remoteness 
was what I longed for; yes, but not only this. I begin rapidly to 
make a mental adjustment. What I craved was not merely the 
absence of crowds and heat and confusion; that is too negative. 
Nor was it merely a desire for the more positive delights of un- 
spoiled nature: for nature itself soon palls unless there is some- 
thing interfused. What I really sought was not mere emptiness, 
however oppressive the contacts of city life might have appeared, 
but rather an unobtrusive companionship, a world of give and 
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take, a sympathetic atmosphere in which things appear in their 
true colours. 

Whether the escape to the wilderness can of itself provide such 
a satisfaction, I greatly doubt. Except in those rare moods in 
which we really lose ourselves in the presence of nature, finding, 
like the religious mystic, a real gain in our abasement, we ex- 
perience only a temporary relief from the pressure of civilization; 
then, human beings that we are, we seek human companionship. 
In fact, even when I most crave solitude, it is seldom utter soli- 
tude; it is rather fellowship in solitude. So the mountain ramble 
that is shared with a human companion satisfies several succes- 
sive longings: first there is the release from the crowded human 
environment, and the sympathetic companionship with nature; 
then comes a sense of frustration and a return to the more in- 
timate human level, followed, perhaps, by a final stage in which 
the new human relationship is absorbed in its larger environ- 
ment. We might phrase the experience in a monologue: “At 
last I am free from Them; I am Myself. No, there is this Other, 
that seems to feel with Me; or am I indeed not part of It? No, 
It cannot care for Me; It is Other, andIamI. But here is One 
like Me; We are not Other; We are One. Yet, if We are One, 
there must be Other; or are We not perhaps part of yonder 
Other?” 

I venture to believe that not a few of those who may chance to 
read these words will set down as foolishness what I have just 
written, but that they do nevertheless in their own practice bear 
witness to its essential truth. They like to tramp in the moun- 
tains; but they are afraid of being bored if they go alone. Yet, 
when they have come to the end of a climb and the long-sought 
vista lifts before them, a certain tact keeps them, for a moment 
at least, from bursting into banal conversation, even from ob- 
vious comment on the view. They know instinctively that the 
ground on which they stand is holy. But reticence soon gives 
place to conversation and the reassertion of human relationships. 
So they oscillate between the fellowship that words cannot 
express and the fellowship that must have voice. 

Men have always sought in solitude and in the wilderness 
something that they failed to find in society. Sometimes they 
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have succeeded in their quest, especially if theirs was a definite 
object, such as mere freedom from distraction, for the perform- 
ance of a task. The younger Pliny, a proper and a kindly 
man, had a room constructed in a distant tower of his villa; and 
there, even during the noisy festivities of the Saturnalia that 
turned topsy-turvy the other parts of the house, he was able to 
continue his literary labours with ever-increasing self-esteem. 
Certain it is that concentration of mind depends largely on 
occasional solitude; but for this the physical surroundings matter 
surprisingly little, if only they are not distracting. One may 
find solitude and room for desultory meditation in the armchair 
of a club; even, I dare affirm, in the dentist’s chair. But a 
lasting peace of mind will come only to one whose solitude, how- 
ever found, affords opportunity for deliberate and continuous 
pursuit of a single aim. 

In the monastic life of the middle ages, nearness to God was 
not wholly a matter of remoteness from men, though the occa- 
sional practice of solitude surely had something to do with the 
beauty and simplicity of character of a Thomas 4 Kempis. 
Recently Mr. Henry Dwight Sedgwick has made an eloquent plea 
for a place in our lives for this ideal. Yet he is free to admit 
that “like unchartered freedom, solitude unregulated becomes a 
burden.” The monk did not spend his time wholly in idle 
meditation; he had his regular tasks in garden or library or cell; 
and his life distilled from the tranquillity of his tasks something 
of their sober sweetness. How grievous a mistake, however, it 
is to suppose that such tranquillity is confined to the monastic 
life! Senancour, writes Mr. Sedgwick, “achieved nothing be- 
cause he wandered about in search of a monastery built by 
human hands out of bricks and clay, and did not learn that each 
man must build a silent sanctuary for himself out of spiritual 
materials, and that the physical monastery is merely of value 
according as it shall serve that end.”’ 

No less grievous is the mistake of those who have sought to 
find in the wilderness something ready-made, a panacea for all 
troubles. This is a modern failing, rarely to be found, I think, 
in the ancient world. However deeply the beauty of nature 


1 Pro Vita Monastica: An Essay in Defence of the Contemplative Virtues. 
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sank into the minds of the Greeks, they knew that the world of 
nature and the world of men are somehow different; and it was 
seldom except in the hour of extreme distress, perhaps only in the 
hour of desertion by their fellow-men, that it seemed possible to 
them to call upon nature as a kindred being. It is the deserted 
Philoctetes, in the play of Sophocles, who cries, “O ye creeks and 
headlands, O ye wild creatures of the hills with whom I dwell, O 
ye steep cliffs! to you—for to whom else can I speak?—to you, 
my wonted listeners, I bewail my treatment by the son of 
Achilles.” Even this outcry is far from the pose of a Manfred. 
And it was only by the conventions of a later and more sophisti- 
cated age that lovers confided their happiness and their sorrows 
to a sympathetic nature. 

I have been dealing just now with the creations of poets. 
But we can find more trustworthy evidence in the lives and the 
writings of two poets who made a practice of solitude. Some 
have thought that Petrarch’s cult of solitude was largely a pose, 
intended to impress his contemporaries. He did indeed write to 
a friend: “We will withdraw from the world and live concealed, 
but not without glory. Unless I am deceived in my hopes, our 
fame will resound all the more glorious, coming from a solitary 
retreat rather than from a populous city.” But we must not 
forget that the first time that he saw Vaucluse, when he was only 
a boy, he said, “‘ Here, now, is a retirement suited to my taste, and 
preferable in my eyes to the greatest and most splendid cities.” 
Not unnaturally, then, it was to Vaucluse that he fled in his early 
thirties, determined to forget Laura and to shun the iniquities of 
Avignon; determined, too, to write. Here is his own account of 
the choice, contained in his Letter to Posterity: “Having returned 
from my travels, and being overcome by my innate disgust and 
dislike of all cities (but above all of that most detestable one), I 
looked about for some retreat, some harbour, as it were; and I 
discovered a very small, but lonely and delightful valley called 
Vaucluse, where the Sorgue, queen of all streams, takes its rise. 
Captivated by the beauty of the place, I transplanted thither 
myself and my books.” In this lovely and secluded valley 
beside the gushing Sorgue, overshadowed by towering cliffs, with 

1 Translated by Jebb. 
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only a dog for companion and only an old fisherman and his wife 
for neighbours, he lived a labourious, even an ascetic life. 
“Here I make war upon my senses,” he writes, “and treat 
them as my enemies. My eyes, which have drawn me into a 
thousand difficulties, see no longer either gold, or precious stones, 
or ivory or purple; they behold nothing save the water, the 
firmament, and the rocks. . . . My ears are no longer 
courted by those harmonious instruments and voices which have 
so often transported my soul; they hear nothing but the lowing of 
cattle, the bleating of sheep, the warbling of birds, and the mur- 
murs of the river. I keep silence from noon till night. There is 
no one to converse with; for the good people, employed in 
spreading their nets, or tending their vines and orchards, are no 
great adepts at conversation.” He tells of his hard fare,— coarse 
bread, with figs, raisins, and nuts for luxuries,—and his rough 
dress. He writes affectionately of his two gardens. One, which 
he calls his “‘Transalpine Helicon”, is ““shady, formed for con- 
templation and sacred to Apollo. It overhangs the source of the 
river, and is terminated by rocks and by places accessible only 
to birds. The other is nearer my cottage, of an aspect less 
severe, and devoted to Bacchus; and, what is very singular, it is 
in the midst of a rapid river. . . . It invites to study. 
Hither I retreat during the noontide hours; my mornings are 
engaged upon the hills, or in the garden sacred to Apollo.” 
There can be no question that Petrarch loved Vaucluse. We 
find him spending whole years there, or returning there at Lent. 
Other retreats he had, from time to time, near Parma and near 
Milan; but his first love was Vaucluse. Nor can there be any 
doubt that he loved nature in a manner that was strange to most 
of the ancients and that anticipates the modern attitude. He 
was a climber of mountains in a day when most men were 
repelled by the thought of mountain-climbing; he would get up at 
midnight in summer to ramble in the fields or on the hills. In- 
dustrious student though he was, he nevertheless had an eye for 
the loveliness around him. And his richly sensitive tempera- 
ment found at times in the natural world a sympathetic answer. 
Whether Petrarch was happy in his solitude is a wholly dif- 
ferent question. He wrote of Vaucluse, to be sure, “When a 
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child, I visited it, and it nourished my youth in its sunny bosom. 
When grown to manhood, I passed some of the pleasantest years 
of my life in the shut-up valley. Grown old, I wish to pass in it 
my last years.” But these lines were written when Petrarch was 
absent from the enchantments of Vaucluse. Again, while absent, 
he wrote, “My country-house is the temple of peace and the 
home of repose.” Yet whenever he was there, he betrayed 
restlessness. He had few visitors, and showed a pathetic anxiety 
to have his friends visit him; even Horace at the Sabine Farm 
could not have been more sociably inclined than Petrarch some- 
times was,—when he had no company. It was unfortunate for 
him, too, that Vaucluse was so near to Avignon and Laura, whom 
he could not forget. ‘It was there,” he wrote, “that I sought to 
moderate my passion for Laura, which, alas, solitude only 
cherished.” He affected to believe that it was chiefly the proxim- 
ity to the iniquity of Avignon that disturbed him; however that 
may be, it was while he was staying at Vaucluse that he wrote 
most about Laura; and he returned to Vaucluse even while he 
had his other retreat near Parma. He was troubled, as Thomas 
Campbell remarked, by a “perpetual belief that he should be 
happier in some other place than where he chanced to be.” 
Petrarch himself half guessed the truth; at any rate, his reply to 
the Cardinal of Boulogne shows us what was at work in his mind. 
They were contemplating the Lake of Garda. “It must be 
confessed,” said the Cardinal, ‘‘that your country is more beauti- 
ful than ours. But you must agree,” he continued, observing 
Petrarch’s delight, “that ours is more tranquil.” “That is 
true,” replied Petrarch; “but we can obtain tranquillity when- 
ever we choose to come to our senses and desire peace, whereas 
you cannot procure those beauties which nature has lavished on 
us.” Here Petrarch fell short but little of the Horatian apergu: 
“They who cross the seas change their sky, but not themselves.” 

After the death of Laura, habit and a fondness for the place, 
now endeared by old associations, led him often to revisit 
Vaucluse. He had not wholly learned his lesson even yet. He 
wrote to Italy, to excuse himself for lingering at Vaucluse: “The 
inconstancy of the human mind must serve as my excuse. I have 
now learned that change of place is the only thing which can 
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long keep from us the ennui that is inseparable from a sedentary 
life.” His fine words to the Cardinal seem to have been for- 
gotten. A little later we find him writing that he could accustom 
himself to any habitation in the world, except Avignon. 

During these years he has had much to say not only about 
Vaucluse but about solitude. In the letter just mentioned, he 
tells of his occupations. ‘“‘I rise at midnight; I go out at break of 
day ; I study in the fields as in my library; I read, I write, I dream; 
I struggle against indclence, luxury, and pleasure. I wander all 
day among the arid mountains, the fresh valleys, and the deep 
caverns. I walk much on the banks of the Sorgue, where I meet 
no one to distract me. I recall the past, I deliberate on the 
future; and in this contemplation, I find a resource against my 
solitude.” By a constant struggle, then, he renders solitude 
supportable. Yet he often seems to be in love with solitude. 
He advises his brother to go into a monastery. He writes a 
treatise, De Vita Solitaria, on solitude considered chiefly from the 
religious point of view. This little book became the subject of 
an amusing conversation between its author and the Emperor. 
On being asked what kind of life best pleased him, Petrarch replied 
without hesitation, “‘The life of solitude; for no existence can be 
safer, or more peaceful and happy . . . I love to pursue 
solitude, when I may, into her own haunts—the forests and 
mountains. Often in the past I have done this, and when, as at 
present, it is impossible, I do the best I can, and seek such 
seclusion as is to be found in the city itself.””. The Emperor 
disagreed. On Petrarch’s mention of his own treatise on solitude, 
the Emperor interrupted, declaring that he knewof the book, and 
that if it ever fell into his hands he would promptly throw it into 
the fire. Petrarch took the retort in a good-natured fashion, and 
admitted afterwards his surprise at the energy displayed by the 
Emperor in the ensuing argument, though neither convinced the 
other. 

'° For by this time Petrarch had developed a more dependable 
philosophy; it was no longer Vaucluse, or any other place, on 
which he staked his happiness. He had learned that it was 
solitude itself, or rather the attitude of mind which solitude 
nourishes, that gave him comfort. From his retreat near Milan 
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he writes, “Though I have often changed my place of abode, I 
have always led nearly the same kind of life. . . . Iread and 
write night and day; the one occupation refreshes me from the 
fatigue of the other. These are my employments, these are my 
pleasures. . . . Though I have always loved solitude and 
silence, I am a great gossip with my friends, which arises, perhaps, 
from my seeing them but rarely. . . . I resemble that class 
of people of whom Seneca speaks, who seize life in detail, and not 
by the gross.” 

If these words seem to show that Petrarch has at last achieved 
the secret of tranquillity, they hardly betray the struggle that the 
achievement cost him. In order to witness the struggle, we have 
only to turn back to his Secretum, written in his prime, before 
the death of Laura. This is the most remarkable piece of coura- 
geous self-dissection that has been written since the Confessions of 
St. Augustine. It is appropriate therefore that it should be in 
the form of a series of three imaginary dialogues, in which St. 
Augustine enacts the réle of Petrarch’s own conscience. Finding 
that Petrarch is the victim of melancholy, the saint puts his finger 
on the difficulty; it is the result of weakness of will and an im- 
perfect sublimation of his desires. With relentless attack, and 
occasionally with the display of a testy temper, he probes the 
hidden weakness of his disciple; he presses him hard with argu- 
ment, pointing the way to peace by means of the familiar doc- 
trines of the Platonic and ascetic tradition, and barbing his 
arrows with an armory of quotations from Cicero, Virgil, Horace, 
and the writings of the two speakers. The pride of learning and 
the pride of the body, ambition and respect for the standards of 
the world, passion and the devotion to an earthly love—these are 
what stand in the way of peace. They have even taken from 
him his untroubled enjoyment of rustic solitude. ‘Do you re- 
member with what delight you used to wander in the depth of the 
country? Sometimes, laying yourself down on a bed of turf, you 
would listen to the water of a brook murmuring over the stones; 
at another time, seated on some open hill, you would let your eye 
wander freely over the plain stretched at your feet; at others, 
again, you enjoyed a sweet slumber beneath the shady trees of 
some valley in the noontide heat, and revelled in the delicious 
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silence.” But that is all gone, and it is Petrarch’s own fault. 
“It is, indeed, your own spirit and none other which too long has 
not dared to follow the true law of its nature, and has thought 
itself a prisoner only because it would not break its chain.” 
What, then, is the remedy? It is real humility and self-abne- 
gation, the discipline of the passions, that leads to an inner 
serenity that “the thunder of the world” cannot disturb. 
Petrarch retreats, step by step, and admits that “‘it depends only 
on myself to get away from towns.”” And St. Augustine proceeds 
in a new sort of Remedium Amoris to counsel a change of scene, 
provided that it be attended by a change of heart, even quoting 
the remark of Horace that I have already mentioned. And he 
adds a further word of caution: “You must avoid solitude, until 
you are quite sure that you have not a trace of your old ailment 
left.” 

So poor Petrarch lays bare the secret of his inner lack of 
harmony. And I suspect that he was very near the truth of the 
matter. We may discount, if we choose, the extreme opposition 
of the two conceptions of life that were at war within him, the 
ancient ideal of life as a preparation for death and the perennial 
ideal of the enjoyment of the world around us; that is a theological 
issue which Petrarch was not ready to dodge. But, waiving the 
particular form of conflict, it remains true that Petrarch’s im- 
perfect happiness in his hours of solitude came, as he knew, from a 
lack of inward harmony and serenity. Granted that any recon- 
ciliation could be found, solitude whether at Vaucluse or in the 
city would only have enhanced it. 

Beside the figure of Petrarch, therefore, I am tempted to set 
that of another man, like him troubled at times by a mind not at 
peace with itself, yet immeasurably nearer to harmony, and for 
this very reason able to find in solitude a friendly environment. 
The hermit of Vaucluse and the recluse of Dove Cottage, though 
each in due season a laureate, have little enough in common; but 
one must not forget that Wordsworth, like Petrarch, was en- 
amoured as a boy of the retreat to which he was later to betake 
himself, as we are told in the opening lines of The Recluse. And it 
was with something of the same sense of relief that he fled thither, 
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. . escaped 
From the vast city, where I hong had pined 
A discontented sojourner: now free, 
Free as a bird to settle where I will. 


Nevertheless, although Wordsworth was able to speak of “the 
self-sufficing power of solitude”’’, it was not loneliness that he 
sought; for him even London, with its heartless indifference to 
humanity, was a “crowded solitude”. Much as he has to say of 
solitude,—and the very word, in various forms, is to be found in 
his poems several hundred times,—he recurs again and again to 
the fact that the delights of Grasmere were not his alone, but 
were shared with his devoted sister; later, with his wife also, and 
with dear friends. More than this, he was constantly haunted by 
a sense that the valley was peopled with other beings, human and 
animal, whose everlasting round of labour, of joy and sorrow, 
bound the region and bound him fast with a chain of memories 
and associations. This, then, was for him no solitude, save as 
he chose to withdraw into himself, as he could easily do, from 
time to time, both in the geographical and in the figurative sense. 
But a relative release from insistent and unsympathetic demands, 
Wordsworth could and did find. 

Thus released, he was free to let his mind steep in intuitions 
and impressions from without, in what he calls a “‘wise passive- 
ness”. He dwells constantly on this quality of mind: “‘The heart 
that watches and receives;”’ “The harvest of a quiet eye, That 
broods and sleeps on his own heart;” 


. . That serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on,— 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body; and become a living soul: 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 


The very subject of the poem on the daffodils, he writes, “‘is 
rather an elementary feeling and simple impression . ; 
upon the imaginative faculty, than an exertion of it.” Yet this 
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“‘passiveness”’ is not wholly passive; it is rather a mood in which 
a mind, already prepared by previous states of feeling, curiously 
observes what is before it, and does not distinguish clearly be- 
tween observation and interpretation. More and more the poet 
projects himself into the world about him. “An auxiliar light 
Came from my mind, which on the setting sun Bestowed new 
splendours.” ‘To inorganic natures were transferred My own 
enjoyments.” The process was perhaps the work of what he 
terms “‘an internal brightness’, meaning his poetic faculty. If 
it seems dangerously near to the “pathetic fallacy”, we must 
notice that Wordsworth’s aim is not merely a scientific account of 
nature as it is in and by itself, but the record of its influence on 
himself. 

Not only in the Prelude, his most nearly continuous commen- 
tary on this give and take between his own mind and nature, but 
in countless other poems he gives voice to his settled conviction. 
Let a few lines from The Recluse serve to show his belief; he hopes 
to proclaim— 

How exquisitely the individual Mind 

- . « « « « tothe external World 

Is fitted:—and how exquisitely, too— 
Theme this but little heard of among men— 
The external World is fitted to the Mind. 


Now this creed is not the result of abstract reasoning; indeed, 
reason would often point to a different conclusion. It is the 
result of a long-continued emotional attitude toward the common 
things about the poet; it proceeds from the poet rather than from 
nature. In his prose writings he shows clearly enough that he 
knows at least part of the time what he is about. He tells us 
that the object of his poems is to throw over incidents and situ- 
ations chosen from common life “a certain colouring of imagi- 
nation, whereby ordinary things should be presented to the mind 
in an unusual aspect.”” He is interested in the “manner in which 
we associate ideas in a state of excitement.” The feeling “gives 
importance to the action and situation, and not the action and 
situation to the feeling.”” One group of his poems, the Moods of 
My Own Mind, “taken collectively, fix the attention upon a 
subject eminently poetical, viz., the interest which objects in 
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Nature derive from the predominance of certain affections, more 
or less permanent, more or less capable of salutary renewal in the 
mind of the being contemplating these objects.”” Nor does the 
eye or the mind approach nature without prepossessions; for 
the emotions that are by the poet “recollected in tranquillity” 
are themselves the result of previous emotional states, as Words- 
worth himself observes. 
I have been at pains to quote somewhat extensively from 
Wordsworth’s own language, in order to exhibit the process by 
which the poet’s humanity asserted its dominance over inanimate 
nature. Let us not forget that he proclaims the Mind of Man as 
“My haunt and the main region of my song”; here he speaks 
with a more intimate knowledge of the character of his theme 
than many careless readers of his poems on nature have attrib- 
uted tohim. He did not idly assign to nature an inferior and an 
intermediate position in enumerating the subjects to be treated 
in The Recluse,—his “views of Man, Nature, and Society ”,—or 
in describing his method: 
On Man, on Nature, and on Human Life, 
Musiny in Solitude, I oft perceive 
Fair trains of imagery before me rise. 


'_ The truth of the matter is that Wordsworth, like most of us, 
found in nature very largely what he took to her. If nature was 
for him not exactly a jolly companion, but rather a tranquilly 
joyous spirit, it was because Wordsworth himself was at heart 
calm. If she was a benevolent power, it was perhaps chiefly 
because his intuitions and emotions had already predisposed him 
to find her benevolent and to shut his eyes to cruelty and in- 
difference. Often what he takes for the voice of nature is in 
reality the imagined echo of his own voice. 

What, then of solitude? Why, surely it can do nothing more 
than give nutriment to what is already in one; it may allow one 
to gaze into an unclouded pool and see one’s real face that has 
been almost forgotten when the pool was troubled by the presence 
of others. 
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Sick of its business, of its pleasures tired, 
How gracious, how benign, is Solitude. 

Even so, Wordsworth holds, it is most potent when its image is 
embodied in human form, or, as he elsewhere urges, in human 
sympathies. 

Nor is it a mean praise of rural life 

And solitude, that they do favour most, 

Most frequently call forth, and best sustain 

These pure sensations. 
But all this must exist, at least in the germ, before solitude can 
do anything to stimulate it; and those who expect to find happi- 
ness in a rustic retreat had better be sure that their minds are 
disciplined for solitude. “‘People come to the Lakes,” Words- 
worth remarks, “and are charmed with a particular spot, and 
build a house, and find themselves discontented, forgetting that 
these things are only the sauce and garnish of life.” 

How few people are really good company for themselves! 
Most of us, when left alone for more than the briefest space of 
time, are bored. That is not in itself a grave matter; for most 
people are not often left alone. Their real misfortune is that they 
lack the curious eye, the active imagination that can create for 
them anywhere and at any time—even in society—a solitude, 
with the outlook and the mood that solitude best fosters. It is 
only the poet, active or potential, for whom the vacant or the 
pensive mood means pleasure. 

The outward shows of sky and earth, 
Of hill and valley, he has viewed; 


And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 


In common things that round us lie 
Some random truths he can impart,— 


The harvest of a quiet eye 

That broods and sleeps on his own heart. 
His natural habit has prepared him; for “the bliss of solitude” 
depends, Mrs. Wordsworth knew as well as her husband, not on 
solitude, but on the “inward eye”. 


CHAsE GREENE. 
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SOME RECENT FRENCH NOVELS 
BY GEORGES LECHARTIER 


Tue characteristics of the new literature in France, which 
were hardly discernible in the first two years of the peace, have 
become more sharply defined during the last eighteen months. 
The war has created a new public. It is, of course, well known 
that the literature of a nation is always influenced or led by the 
actual feelings or aspirations of the public, and the changes 
which have taken place in the very soul of France itself are 
reflected in her literature of today. 

Looking at these recent changes, one is startled by the analogy 
they offer to those which occurred after another great French and 
European shock, after the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Wars. Our public today is as different to the public of 1914 as 
the public of 1815 was to the one of 1789, and for similar causes. 
In 1815 the public was larger, more scattered, than the limited 
and disciplined public of the salons in the time of Louis XV and 
Louis XVI. This new public was, therefore, less known to the 
authors, who no longer wrote for a special coterie, but found 
matter for their inspiration in the genius of the whole nation, 
such as was reflected in themselves. Consequently, the litera- 
ture of 1815 was both more personal, because the personality of 
the authors was more strongly marked upon it, and more di- 
versified, because it reflected through different characters the 
various shades of the complex soul of the nation. 

Today, as in 1815, the public has freed itself from all those 
literary preferences which all the writers of 1914, young and old 
alike, felt bound to reflect. It is a public more dependent upon 
its own experiences and aspirations, and one that had the training 
of the hard school of the war, which widened its understanding of 
life and men. It is, therefore, better able to see in their true 
light the many sides which constitute art and life. As a result, 
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the conventional novel, which conferred no honour upon either 
literature or France from 1880 to 1914, the novel of the eternal 
triangle, is today, except in the books of aged authors, no more 
to be found. 

Another consequence of the Great War, but seen too in 1815, 
is that many of the literary young men turned towards history 
and historical research. Their aspiration to and desire of knowl- 
edge outran their time, and they no longer found themselves 
interested only in the conditions and conduct of their contem- 
poraries. They were lured by the great problems of humanity. 
They sought to understand why such awful cataclysms as war 
were, how peaceful men could be changed over night into murder- 
ers, and could become, in the course of a few weeks, indifferent 
to the sufferings of others, and become used to kill. Unable to 
find a satisfactory answer in what they themselves had seen or 
what others said, they interrogated the past. Through history 
they wanted to know what man really is and what are his true 
relations to the Universe. 

Finally, as in 1789-1815, when conditions created what 
Madame de Staél termed “‘an European spirit”, so today there 
has evolved an international spirit. Each people has learned to 
know the habits and feelings of other peoples. But it must be 
said that in this great interpenetration, it is the influence of the 
American spirit which has been felt more strongly in France than 
that of any other nation. 

These features can easily be discovered in one or the other of 
the books which were most successful during this last year with 
the French public. They are more in evidence in the novel 
which seems to have focussed the interest of all readers at the 
beginning of this last summer, Le Réveil des Morts, by Roland 
Dorgelés. M. Dorgelés is the young author of Les Croix de Bois, 
published during the war, which gave the most acute vision of 
the terror as well as the mercy of that conflict, and made its 
author immediately famous. He wrote a second book, Saint 
Magloire, which was not up to what his first book promised. 
But this third work is in the same vein as the first and, in its 
ending, is very near to a masterpiece. It is the story of a part of 
France, the devastated region, after the peace has been signed 
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and during the period of its evolution toward restoration. But 
it is much more the story of all the passions, rivalries, cheatings, 
profiteerings, of all the fights which have arisen simultaneously 
with the sincere and immense national effort to repair the dam- 
ages resulting from the war, in eastern and northern France. A 
gloomy love story crosses from time to time the main action, 
but does not really attach itself to the interest, or, if it does, 
only in so far as it can illustrate and reénforce the dominant idea 
of the book, i.e., that the highest inspirations of men are ephem- 
eral, sacrifice is useless, great principles are lost in individual 
egoisms, and in the universal lust for gold men forget, and the 
lesson of war is never retained. 

The centre of interest might have been with the immense, 
astonishing effort of a badly wounded people to revive from the 
ruins of the Great War. But such a scheme would not accom- 
modate the acute and pessimistic view of the author. He pre- 
ferred rather to depict the realistic conditions of such a revival. 
The real centre of interest is, therefore, in the resumption by this 
fraction of humanity of its lowest instincts, its basest aspirations, 
this same bit of humanity that had been raised above itself for a 
brief term through probably the most severe shock known in 
history, past danger, past too the spirit of sacrifice, past even the 
remembrance of the unarmed heroism which inspired the million 
and a half men who died in order that this country might be 
saved. Harsh competition for money, tacit agreement to keep 
silence about these same troublesome heroisms, an imperative 
desire to take up the old and narrow paths of life, to resume the 
old ways of mutual distrust, of conflicting egoisms and hatred— 
this, in M. Dorgelés’s view, is all the dead died for. Their 
voices are not heard, because they are drowned under the over- 
whelming cries of the living for money. The dead have died in 
vain. 

But can this really be? Shall no protest be raised, in order to 
remind those who forget the great purpose for which so many of 
their countrymen gallantly fought and for which so many lives 
were lost? Shall no call ever come from the dead? It shall. 
And if the living refuse to hear this call, then will the dead rise 
from their graves and themselves make their voices to be heard. 
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The last chapter of the book is a sublime evocation of all these 
forgotten dead, rising from the soil where they have been 
hastily buried, from the trenches where they have continued their 
long-uninterrupted vigil, from the swamp where they have been 
engulfed, from the tunnel where they have been interred, while 
fighting, by the explosion of a shell. They rise, innumerable, 
silent, with their emaciated faces, empty eye-sockets, impassive 
and terrible in their coats of mud. But let us transcribe some 
passages of this grand rising of the dead who come to call to 
account those who have forgotten: 


. . The peasant was looking at these gloomy fields, while pushing his 
glow. When he came to the end of the ridge, he stopped and made his horse 
turn round. At this moment, before his feet he saw the ground move. 

os “Well! a field mouse.” 

And with his wooden shoe he trampled down the clod which was moving. 
The shudder of the soil did not stop. On the contrary, it stretched. The 
earth seemed to try to rise. And the plowman looked, stupefied, at the ridge 
which was widening. 

The horse had propped itself on its stiffened legs, its hair bristling, and 
snuffed with fright. The peasant, frightened too, began to recede, his temples 
wet with perspiration. Now, a kind of pit was before him. A little more 
earth glided and a form began to move at the bottom of the hole. It shook 
the soil, and the terrified plowman saw a soldier, a dead soldier with his blue 
coat, supporting himself on his elbows and looking at him. 

He could not even call. His arms were twisted with fright, his convulsed 
face was worse than livid. He raised his eyes and the dizziness made every- 
thing swim before him. The whole land was moving as though a great under- 
ground force were working it. Hillocks were rising, and the valleys were 
widening with a great, wave-like motion. There was a stirring almost at the 
surface of the earth; something below wanted to live. The dead wanted to 
rise. 

The ground hardened itself on them as if in order not to yield. But they 
bent their muscles, they stretched their stiff legs and the earth creaked every- 
where under the pushing of their shoulders: the trenches gave way, broken by 
their heavy boots. And they were coming out, they were comingout. . . 

In one moment, the deserted field was full of them. Vacillating, still blind, 
they stood and the sandy soil flowed away from them. 

“The dead!” tried to yell the peasant. 

But not a sound came out of his throat. His paralyzed mouth articulated 
in silence. He ran to the village. All the inhabitants were there, gathered 
in a yelling mob. 

A clamor of panic filled the streets. Some people fled, half-clad. Horse- 
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drawn cars and motors were speeding on the road. . . . Ata glance, one 
could see all the Chemin des Dames, from the ruins of Craonne to the tombs 
of the Ange Gardien and, on all the slopes were swarms of muddy soldiers 
who were approaching, in unequipped, armless bands as though the bugle had 
called for the Great Reveille at last. 

The news had run faster than those who fled. The whole of France already 
knew the miracle and all were shivering, some from hope, some from fright. 

Everybody all of a sudden understood that he had among them his dead, a 
dead who would call him to account, a dead whose hideous look he could not 
withstand when they would come and ask: 

“What have you done?” 

All those who had lied, stolen, disgraced, betrayed, felt the pangs of death 
when realizing that their dead were coming back. 

Their terror made them hideous. They accused each other. The unfaith- 
ful wife fought her accomplice: the profiteers ran to church and prayed, or 
rushed to the stations, their pocketbooks full, their pearls in their handbags, 
and the most abject among them began putting streamers on the fronts of the 
houses which they had robbed: 

“Honor to our beloved dead.” 


“What have you done?” —cried the ghosts to their comrades of the trenches 
—‘What have you changed, you who came back alive?” 

“What have you done to save my wife and my children from death and 
from starvation?”—asked a territorial with grey whiskers. 

“What had been done for others: seventeen cents for each child?” 

“How many profiteers are in jail?” 

“Could they tell them that no one had been sentenced? . . .” 

They had been promised that this was to be the last war. Lies! ‘ 
That the oppressed people should be free. Lies! . . . That the thieves 
would be made to give back their booty, that the incapable officials, that the 
pitiless chiefs would be tried and punished. Lies! . . . Lies! 

—*Then you have changed nothing and we have died for nothing.” 

The war had only helped the business men; the only aristocracy that it 
created was the aristocracy of money—the treaties spoke but of money! 

What had been done after the slaughter, when the peoples tired of hating, 
tired of killing, put their arms down? What had been done to ensure the 
peace of the world? Nothing! . . . The peace, based on millions of 
corpses bore in itself the germs of future hecatombs. All the dead had not 
yet been gathered up on all the fields, and already something like a great 
shivering of arms was passing over Europe. 

“Ah! When we comeback!” . . . had sworn the threatening soldiers 
in the trenches. 
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They had come back, but they had done nothing. And this is why the 
dead had risen. . . . 

Although of quite a different inspiration, La Briére, by M. 
Alphonse de Chateaubriant, the book to which the French 
Academy awarded this year its highest distinction, presents 
some similitude in its composition to Le Réveil des Morts, in the 
quiet and somewhat immutable pessimism of the author in his 
method of dealing with his subject and in his conclusions. But 
the plot of the book is far from having so wide a scope. M. de 
Chateaubriant, although he was born in 1877, has written so far 
but two novels. Living most of the time in the country, he seems 
indifferent to the judgment of his contemporaries, is apparently 
without ambition, and is a lover of pure Art. His first book, 
written fourteen years ago, Monsieur de Lourdines, created a 
sensation when first published. 

La Briére, written after the war, is free from all religious pre- 
occupation. Sentiment, too, is almost ignored. It is a cold, 
cruel and depressing picture of rural life in its most matter of 
fact expression. As in Le Réveil des Morts, a love story appears 
from time to time, but only to turn to crime, attempted murder, 
madness and suicide. And as in M. Dorgelés’s book, this meagre 
intrigue is only ephemeral. The real interest of the book, of the 
author, is elsewhere. It fastens on the small passions, rivalries, 
terrible hatreds of man to man, family to family, of the dwellers, 
turf workers and poachers who inhabit a marshland interspersed 
with islands, located in the Vendée near the River Loire. The 
property and independence of their land had been conferred 
upon the Briérois by ducal privilege and letters patent long ago, 
at the time of the Duchesse Anne. Since that time, the Briérois, 
proud and jealous of their independence, have refused to submit 
to any law but their own. They forbid to all strangers the 
access to their marsh, where they live like beavers, always 
rambling and roving over the wet plain in their flat boats, leaning 
on the boat-hook fishing for eels, or cutting down weeds. They 
live wild, fierce and proud, aloof from the world. 

M. de Chateaubriant has symbolized and incarnated the soul 
of this land in one man, Aoustin, a turf worker who becomes a 
keeper and leads the fight for the independence of the land 
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against the préfet of the Department. This préfet has planned 
to improve the Briére by giving a license to some industrial 
societies so that they may establish factories and work the marsh 
on a grand scale. The announcement of the plan puts the Briére 
in turmoil, with the result that the letters patent of the Duchesse 
which ensure their right are lost. Aoustin starts an inquiry in 
all the villages for the recovery of these lost letters patent. They 
are finally found, and Aoustin forces the préfet to disown his 
plans. But just at this moment the people, instructed from the 
outside, address a petition to the same préfet asking for the build- 
ing of factories which will pay high wages and provide for movies 
and dancing. 

While this rural tragedy is going on, another drama occurs 
in the house of Aoustin. The daughter of Aoustin, Théotiste, 
falls in love with a half-stranger, Jeanin, despised by her father, 
who of course refuses his consent to the marriage. This refusal 
only strengthens the love of Théotiste and she joins Jeanin. 
The child born to them dies, and public scandal, started by the 
speech of a jealous neighbor, accuses Théotiste of having killed 
it. She is sent to jail. Her lover, seeking revenge, shoots and 
nearly kills her father. Jeanin is judged, not by a regular 
tribunal, but by his own people, and after being subjected to a 
day of agony is banished and dies from shame and exposure. 
Théotiste, upon completing her term in prison, comes out only 
to find that Jeanin had loved another woman. She becomes 
mad, and drowns herself before the eyes of her father, now a 
physical and moral wreck who can do nothing to help or save her. 

In this harsh, cruel book, written in the most moderate and 
restrained tone, there is not one moment of relief. But the 
depressing emotion does not reside so much for the reader in the 
development of the fight of the Briérois for their liberties and 
independence, nor in the brief, sad episodical idyll of Théotiste 
and Jeanin. The real tragedy is in the very existence of those 
dwellers in the forlorn Briére. That such ugly humanity lives, 
makes one doubt life and its Creator. But in the unquestioned 
art and rare talent of Chateaubriant one feels they certainly live. 

The same impression of sadness in the meanness of human 
sentiments and deeds, even of sacrifice, js felt in the very skilful 
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book of M. Estaunié, L’Infirme aux mains de lumiére. M. 
Estaunié has given a soul to things, a language to furniture, the 
silent witnesses of so many crimes. He likes the half-shadows 
of life and the mediocrity in humanity. It is that weak, mean 
humanity, capable, at certain moments and under certain condi- 
tions that it does not even realize itself, of astonishing heroisms, 
that sublime humanity, which he depicts with his customary 
sober, delicate and strong art in this touching story. 

To this same pitiless school belongs the last, and, from a 
literary viewpoint, the strongest book of M. Pierre Benoit, 
Mademoiselle de la Ferté. The great talent of the author of 
L’Atlantide is constantly shown here at its best. This calm, 
everyday story, with but few events, is the gray life of a country 
girl, who, after a short idyll and an apparently not serious disap- 
pointment, turns to works of charity in the confinement of her 
lonely home. Until the last pages, the reader may have no 
notion that the proud half-angel is a demon and that she has all 
along quietly, in cold blood, pursued the most terrible work of 
hatred and revenge that can be conceived. The great art of the 
author is shown in his delineation of Anne de la Ferté. Nothing 
of her character can be foreseen from the first part of the book. 
Nothing is even explained, or even suggested. It can only be 
deduced from certain attitudes, from a deed apparently insignif- 
icant, more even from silences. Never at any moment does this 
enigmatic woman betray herself. All the drama is restrained, 
and this is what makes it more terrible and anguishing. 

A volume, the Vie Hereuse prize winner, Silbermann, by 
Jacques de Lacretelle, belongs to the same impassive type. In 
this case it presents the tragedy of a race. A schoolboy, of a 
Methodist family, tells the story of one of his schoolfellows, the 
young Silbermann, who is the perfect type of the clever, in- 
tellectual, hard-working and successful Jew. Silbermann is 
hated by his schoolfellows because he has, with all his qualities, 
the defects of his race. He is humble and insolent; sarcastic and 
flattering. Conscious himself that he is without a fatherland, 
he has chosen France, believing that there he will secure more 
intellectual as well as material profit. “To be French and 
Jewish,” he exclaims, “what a dream!” But his schoolfellows 
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make him pay dear for this dream, though he copes with his 
tormentors and dominates them with his arguments while escap- 
ing their blows. He leads his class, but boasts of his brilliancy, 
and withal proclaims his ambition “to assimilate and absorb all 
the best of France”. But this ambition is not to materialize. 
His father, half banker, half usurer, is accused of robbery. The 
judge before whom he is to appear is the father of his defender at 
school, the young Methodist. Because of the old schoolday 
friendship, Silbermann seeks to have his friend persuade his fa- 
ther, the Judge, to try to obtain a “not guilty” verdict. To this 
the Judge refuses to listen, and forbids his son to associate further 
with Silbermann. But the Judge does accept, in order to please 
an influential politician, what he has refused for the sake of 
Christian morals. Young Silbermann, discouraged, decides to 
leave France and sails for the United States, the land of equal 
opportunity, where he will find a field to develop his ambition. 
This is really a monograph on the characteristics of a race. 

Other monographs which have received popular favour during 
the last year are, Vauban, by Daniel Halévy, and one on Shelley, 
by André Maurois, more charming than many novels, and of 
course interesting as life and history. Then, too, there is the 
curious novel of passion as well as gloomy Oriental tragedy, 
Yamileh sous les cédres, by Henry Bordeaux, which markedly 
shows his great talent, and the one by the brothers Tharaud, 
which gives a most vivid description of the country of Lebanon, 
its poetry, religion and art, Le Chemin de Damas. 

Of course, the great success of the past summer has been the 
delightful novel, Le Roman des Quatre, by Paul Bourget, Mme. 
Gérard d’Houville, Henri Duvernois and Pierre Benoit. This 
literary form—a novel of collaboration—is always difficult, and 
the most famous in France until this last one was La Croix de 
Berny, by Mme. de Girardin, Théophile Gautier, Jules Sandeau 
and Mery, which was published in the middle of the last century. 
But this suffered from the method followed in collaborating, 
whereas in Le Roman des Quatre each author took a character of 
the plot and wrote it from beginning to end according to his own 
temper and inspiration. 

Thus Mme. Gérard d’Houville sketches the most exquisite 
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character of a girl, a French girl who shows the influence of the 
now spreading American education; M. Paul Bourget pictures 
the father of this girl; M. Pierre Benoit, the cousin of the girl, a 
young and already prominent dramatic author, who finally 
marries the heroine; while to M. Duvernois falls the rather un- 
pleasant task of depicting the other cousin, a grave, serious engi- 
neer who never has learned and never will learn anything about 
women, who constitutes himself as adviser to his pretty cousin 
and who, in his sincere and profound love for her, believes he 
has the right to tell her what she may and what she may not do. 
In short, a most undesirable bore. This book certainly deserves 
the unqualified success it has achieved. 

In conclusion, two books dealing with art are conspicuous 
among the others, L’Histoire des Arts, by Louis Gillet, which 
won the Grand Prix Gobert of the French Academy, and the sixth 
volume of the great History of Art, published under the direction 
of a prominent member of the Academie des Beaux Arts, M. 
André Michel. These two works appear like rocks which rise 
out of that ever-flowing stream of imagination which the fiction 
we have been discussing symbolizes. 

GrorGEs LECHARTIER. 
Paris, November, 1923. 


‘““PLACING”’ STUDENTS IN COLONIAL 
DAYS 


BY CAROLINE E. VOSE 


PRESENT day university and college presidents, confronted 
with innumerable, ofttimes seemingly insuperable, difficulties, 
must occasionally think with envy of the light duties of their 
predecessors who served when American colleges were young. It 
is customary to sigh for the simplicity of earlier times, and to 
lament the complexity of our own. But just because times were 
earlier, were they of necessity simpler? 

The college problems of the Colonies may have been different 
from ours, but they were none the less bothersome and perplexing. 
Surely nothing could be more delicate than the task of “placing” 
each student according to social position at recitation, at Com- 
mons, and in the chapel—a duty which had to be performed at 
Harvard and Yale until about the time of the Revolutionary 
War. What man today with that dire responsibility facing him 
would ever accept the presidency of a college? To determine a 
student’s academic standing is hard enough, but to pass upon his 
social status is far more exacting. This custom of “placing” 
students—in force at Harvard from the beginning, and later 
adopted by Yale at its foundation in 1700—apparently originated 
at the former college, for foreign universities did not make use 
of this system, although Ebenezer Baldwin says the Yale statutes 
were chiefly modeled upon “those of European Universities, 
where the footsteps of monarchial regulation were discerned. 

So difficult was it to divest the minds of wise men of 
the influence of venerable follies, that the printed catalogues of 
students [at Yale], until the year 1768, were arranged according 
to respectability of parentage.” As a matter of fact the Yale 
statutes were modeled mostly upon those of Harvard. 

It is odd that the two earliest colleges in the New England 
Colonies, where social distinctions might be least expected, 
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should be the ones—and the only ones—in which they were rigidly 
observed. Our New England forefathers were not entirely 
concerned, as we are often led to believe, with saving their own 
souls, or even with the more congenial occupation of saving other 
people’s, but were spending some time and thought upon their 
social position in the community. Theodore Woolsey, President 
of Yale, in an historical address to the graduates in 1850, de- 
clared: “We at this day can hardly conceive to what extent the 
social distinctions were then acknowledged and cherished. In 
the manuscript laws of the infant college [Yale] we find the 
following regulation which was borrowed from an early ordinance 
of Harvard under President Dunster: ‘Every student shall be 
called by his sirname except he be the son of a nobleman, or a 
knight’s eldest son.” I know not whether such a rara avis in 
terris ever received the honours of the college; but a kind of 
colonial untitled aristocracy grew up composed of the families of 
chief magistrates, and of other civilians and ministers. In the 
second year of college life, precedency according to the aristo- 
cratic scale was determined, and the arrangement of names on 
the class roll was in accordance.” 

General John Winslow, whose son Pelham was in the class of 
1753 at Harvard, was so impressed with his own and his son’s 
superiority that in October, 1749, he wrote a long letter to Presi- 
dent Holyoke in which he stated that “as. . . . Rank in 
Our way is Look’ upon as a Sacred Thing and it is Generaly 
allowed That the Sons of the New England Cambridge are 
Placed according to the Degrees of their ancestors, I have there- 
fore put in My Pretentions for my Son;” after which he went on 
to give many genealogical details, as well as a full account of his 
public offices. As his son’s name is second in a list of seventeen, 
General Winslow’s “Pretentions” were evidently satisfactory. 

At Harvard the “placing” was done by the President and 
Fellows, and at Yale by the Rector—later called the President— 
and the resident Fellows or Tutors. The lives of these individ- 
uals can have been none too happy immediately after the “‘plac- 
ing” announcement. They were doubtless deluged with pro- 
tests, and were aware of the ill feelings directed against them, to 
say nothing of the Puritan conscience which tortured by inquir- 
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ing, “Are you sure you did right? Were you fair? Were you 
just?” Any one who has wrestled with academic grades, who 
after tossing sleeplessly on his bed has finally risen to change a 
student’s C+ to a B— can sympathize with these seventeenth 
and eighteenth century educators. To start in on an endow- 
ment campaign for millions is an immense undertaking, but to 
rank your contemporaries socially is in some ways equally stu- 
pendous. 

It was virtually the parents who were “placed’”’, for the son’s 
ranking depended upon the father’s position. At first, according 
to the late Franklin B. Dexter, family pedigree was very impor- 
tant, but later there was a gradual change in this respect. Wealth, 
too, was a consideration, while the father’s business or profession 
and his public offices were vital factors. John Pickett, Yale 
1705, was first in a class of six, his position being due to the prom- 
inence of his maternal grandfather, Captain Daniel Wetherell— 
entrusted with John’s education—as a citizen of New London. 
Captain Joseph Wakeman was “‘a prominent civilian” in recog- 
nition of whose standing his son was put at the head of the 1720 
class of ten at Yale. Clergymen’s sons were often placed high, 
as one might expect, but so were the sons of laymen. Lawyers’ 
sons could also lay claim to high ranking. President Woolsey 
of Yale, in 1850, told a delightful story that long was in circula- 
tion, of a shoemaker’s son who upon being questioned as to his 
father’s occupation answered that “‘he was upon the bench,” 
which gave him, of course, a high place. Doctors’ sons had 
little social standing unless they had reasons other than their 
fathers’ profession for distinction, while the sons of teachers, 
curiously enough, were shown little consideration socially. 

My own investigations lead me to agree with Mr. Dexter who, 
after careful study of the records, concluded that no definite 
system for “‘placing” students can be formulated. Such anom- 
alies as the following are often found. The son of Governor 
Thomas Dudley was second in the class of 1665 at Harvard, 
while Benjamin Eliot, son of the apostle Eliot, was first. One 
might naturally expect a Governor’s son to have precedence. 
Samuel Ruggles was number twelve in the class of 1702 at Har- 
vard out of a group of thirteen, while his brother Timothy was 
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eighth on the list of seventeen students in the Harvard 1707 
class, and another brother, Benjamin, was first in a class of 
fourteen at Yale in 1721. Such differences in the same family 
are hard to account for unless they are due to the father’s possible 
rise in the social scale from 1698 to the year 1717. 

Once a student was “placed”, his ranking was almost never 
altered—unless he were expelled or “degraded” by way of pun- 
ishment—and even great distinction in later life effected no 
change in the position of his name in the college catalogues. 
Chief Justice Benjamin Prat, for instance, Harvard 1737, who 
attained almost unprecedented eminence, always stood last in a 
class of thirty-four. 

“Degradation,” which was the next highest punishment to 
expulsion, consisted in lowering a student’s name on the class 
list. The Harvard and Yale records show various offenses for 
which this was the penalty. Henry Flynt, in his Commonplace 
Book for November 4, 1717, notes the “degrading” of a Harvard 
student “‘below five in his class, because he had been before 
publicly admonished for card-playing”. At a Yale Trustees’ 
meeting on November 21, 1722, it was “‘agreed that if any Stu- 
dent shall go into a Tavern Victualling House or Inn to eat or 
drink except he be called by his parents or Guardians or some 
such Person as the Rector or Tutor shall accept of or spend his 
time there and be convicted thereof he shall . . . for the 
Second Offence of that Kind . . . be degraded.” The 
firing of guns in 1731 was punishable at Yale by “‘ degradation”. 
In 1740 the Yale Trustees, in order to enforce the entering of 
freshmen earlier in the college year, decreed “that if any of them 
shal not attend before the End of the first Quarter, without being 
detained by Sickness or some extraordinary Reason, he shal be 
placed the lowest in the class.” The case of Isaac Burr, Yale 
1753, a clergyman’s son, offers a chance for interesting specula- 
tion. He was six in a class of seventeen until his junior year 
when, alas, he was moved down three places “as part of his 
punishment for repeatedly kicking a senior, for what provocation 
is not given.” Why did Isaac feel impelled to kick this senior? 
Was he merely prompted by a naturally pugnacious disposition, 
or did the senior deserve the chastisement? Was the punishment 
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compensated for by the satisfaction of having delivered the kicks? 
One longs to have these questions answered. Knowing none of 
the facts, my own sympathies are with Isaac. 

In many cases, if he repented of and confessed his fault, the 
“degraded” student was after a certain period reinstated. For 
instance, on July 20, 1776, it was voted at Harvard “‘that Trum- 
bal, a Middle Bachelor, who was degraded to the bottom of his 
class for his misdemeanors when an undergraduate, having pre- 
sented an humble confession of his faults, with a petition to be 
restored to his place in the class in the Catalogue now printing, 
be restored agreeable to his request.” 

Sometimes, however, the offender was less fortunate than 
Trumbal, as is evidenced by Samuel Melyen’s sad experience. 
Melyen, originally fifth in a group of eight in the class of 1696 at 
Harvard, was dropped in his second year four places to the end 
of the list. The following letter written two years after his 
graduation shows how seriously college “placing” was regarded. 
On May 19, 1698, Melyen thus addressed Cotton Mather: 


One favo', Worthy St! I should be exceedingly rejoyced to obtain at yo" 
benign hands, if it may not engage yor self in a too great a trouble, which I 
will manifest after I have p'mised, yt towards y* End of o* Sophymoreship by 
my audaciously calling freshmen at y* door of y® Worthy Mr’ Brattle in a way 
of contempt, y® Venerable & Reverend President with my Tutor, y® well 
deserving M* Leverett saw it convenient to place me y* Lowest in y® class, 
whereas before I was placed between St Remington & St Whitman. 

Now, S* my humble request is . . . that you would be pleas’d to 
motion to y® Reverend President, that I may be reduced into my former sta- 
tion—Nothing S* can be more gratefull to my Father & Mother nor anything 
more encouraging to me—I am very Sorry (& desire to be very penitent) that 
in that as well as in many other things I have displeased so worthy a Gentle- 
man as y* President, & so kind a Tutor as M'Leverett Mr Brattle, 
hoping that y® remainder of my days may be so manidg’d that glory may 
redown to God, & thereby some satisfaction may be made for y® wrong I 
offer’'d them—I . . . humbly beg their Pardon .. . hoping they 
will . . grant me this favour, which will much encourage me in my 
labour & lay me und? fresh obligations to serve them & yor noble self : 
—Had I, S*! been placed at first Inferio™ to y* rest, I should have been con- 
tented & thought it my place, . . . but it being after such a nature as it 
was, makes me very desirous of reducem*—S' All our class y* were placed at 
first beneath me, have voluntarily manifested unto me y* they were very 
willing I should Enjoy my Antient standing. . . 
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One can imagine the writer—as he anxiously awaited the out- 
come—hoping and praying that his plea might be heeded, feeling 
somehow that with his stain wiped out he could start again with 
fresh courage and vigour. Alas, it was not tobe! He was never 
reinstated, but was even more humiliated by having the name of 
Cotton Mather’s cousin, Roland Cotton—who had left college on 
account of ill health before taking his degree—inserted second on 
the class list. Thus in all the late catalogues Melyen is number 
nine instead of being eight as at first. His whole career was 
unsuccessful and unhappy. He died when he was young, his 
sensitive nature crushed perhaps by the severity of his punish- 
ment for a boyish indiscretion. One hesitates to comment upon 
Cotton Mather’s action in this case. 

As time went on the custom of grading students socially occa- 
sioned more and more dissatisfaction, so much so that in about 
1762 a new college in Western Massachusetts was planned, all be- 
cause—so rumour whispered—of the “placing” of Colonel Israel 
Williams’s son. A little gossip of the times is available in a letter 
from Oxenbridge Thacher to Chief Justice Prat in 1762, in which 
the writer ironically says, “. . . what occasions y* most 
gaping of late, (we are not awake enough to speak,) is a charter 
for a new college in y* county of Hampshire. The monarch of y* 
county [Col. Williams] . . . took great offence at his son’s 
being placed some years ago something lower in a class at our 
college [Harvard] than befitted y* son of a king. He therefore, 
& his privy council came down y? last Sessions prepared with a 
pet-on to incorporate a college in yt county which they modestly 
said was all they desired.” The proposed college, however, was 
never established, and it is not known whether Col. Williams’s 
feelings were ever assuaged. 

Beginning with the class of 1768, Yale students’ names were 
printed alphabetically. No definite reasons for this arrangement 
are assigned except the general trend of the times toward democ- 
racy. Harvard did not adopt the alphabetical order of names 
until a few years later, the class of 1773 being the first to be so 
arranged. While here too the growth of republican sentiments 
was probably the real cause, the immediate one seems to have 
been the case of Samuel Phillips, Jr.. Harvard 1771, who later 
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became Lieutenant-Governor of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, and founder of Phillips Andover Academy. At a 
Trustees’ meeting of Harvard College in August, 1769, the com- 
plaint of Samuel Phillips, Sr., about the ranking of his son was 
brought up. He had not been ranked with the sons of the 
Justices of the Quorum, and was placed below John Murray’s 
son, although Samuel Phillips had been put in the Commission of 
Peace, and been made Justice of the Quorum before John Murray. 
The authorities after looking into the matter ordered that in 
future Samuel Phillips, Jr., should take his place above young 
Murray. 

Mr. Phillips’s shrewd letter to his son, just the kind a father 
might write today, makes the Phillipses delightfully real and 
human. Dated August 29, 1769, it reads: 


You are now in the most difficult situation, & the eyes of all, above and 
below you, will be upon you, & I wish it might be that you could be at home 
till the talk about the change was a little over. Every word, action, and even 
your countenance, will be watched, particularly by those who envy you, and 
perhaps by those who do not. Therefore keep as much retired as possible, 
waive all conversation upon it, don’t let it appear that you are in the least 
degree affected with the change. If any difficulties should arise with any of 
your classmates that now fall below you, treat them with all possible tender- 
ness. If you want advice how to conduct consult Mr Eliot & Mr Hillyard, 
but let it be in the most private manner, & keep the advice to yourself. If 
Murray is uneasy and manifests it to you, say nothing to irritate him. What 
if you should ask him, whether it would be any ease to his mind if you should 
continue to stand below him in reciting? But by no means give the most 
distant hint of yielding your place. But don’t begin with him upon it. On 
the whole say as little as possible. 


The father had made too great an effort to secure this coveted 
place to be willing to have it resigned again, and the son probably 
had no intention of suggesting its surrender, for according to 
Timothy Dwight, who knew him well, he was no advocate of 
democratic ideals. ‘The modern doctrine of liberty and equality 
he considered as a senseless and at the same time a most mischie- 
vous absurdity.” Give in to Daniel Murray? Never! Un- 
fortunately no records of the feelings of that superseded lad 
remain. His side of the affair would doubtless be as interesting 
as the Phillipses’. What a pity it is lost! 
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Josiah Quincy in his History of Harvard University discusses 
the abolishing of the custom of “placing” students. “This,” 
he says ““. . . was the frequent cause of discontent among 
the students and their families; and, as the population of the 
Province increased, and republican principles began to prevail, 
the principles of discrimination became more difficult and excit- 
ing.” Then after alluding to Mr. Phillips’s protest he continues: 
“This complaint exhibits one of the principles on which this 
offensive discrimination was made, and the feelings it naturally 
excited. On the recommendation of their visiting committee, 
the Overseers passed a vote, that, ‘for the future, the practice 
should be laid aside, and that the names of the scholars, in each 
class, should be placed in alphabetical order,’” a ruling which, 
as before mentioned, went into effect with the class of 1773. 
Thus was abandoned a time-honoured college custom, just when 
the American Colonies, ceasing to be Colonies, were becoming the 
United States, and were promulgating the doctrine of the equality 
of all men, a doctrine which, today, our colleges and universities 


claim—rightly or wrongly—to be upholding. 
CaRouineE E. Vose. 
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VACHEL LINDSAY: EVANGELIST OF 
POETRY 


BY HERBERT S. GORMAN 


Ir does not compel any perversion of logic to regard Vachel 
Lindsay as an inclusive representative of one of the three major 
manifestations in contemporary American poetry. Likewise he 
is a pivotal point and his influence will, in some measure, establish 
one of the potential roads in the future of our autochthonous 
verse. It is a peculiar fact that he is the one important figure 
of our day who seems to have attracted to himself no disciples, at 
least to the obvious extent to which Mr. Robinson, Mr. Frost and 
Mr. Masters have surrounded themselves with lesser atomies. 
His influence is of a more general sort; it is an atmosphere and not 
an attitude. It is this atmosphere, this subtle impregnation of 
the surrounding scene, that will manifest itself in the unmistaka- 
bly opening roads which lead to the future American poetry. 
One aspect of that future is implied in noting that the roads will 
be plural. Our native poetry does not concentrate as poetry has 
done in some countries; it does not travel toward a unified ex- 
pression. Indeed, the opposite is true. The variety of poets 
and the immensely dissimilar modes of conception are far greater 
today than they have been at any time in our history. At the 
same time they are more essentially American, less dependent on 
the cultural impulses of England. This, of course, is one reason 
for the diffuseness and variability of our national inspiration to- 
day. We have eventually discovered (long after Walt Whitman) 
our amazing variety and virility. In order to intimate (gener- 
ally, of course) why Vachel Lindsay is a pivotal point in this 
variegated literature—so much of it admittedly tentative—it 
is necessary to point out briefly what he represents. 

There are certain intellectual traits and emotional urges which 
we regard as peculiarly American. It is from the reasonable 
juxtaposition and fine marriage of these urges that our native 
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literature is due to issue. For instance, there is that calm New 
England reticence revealing life by side-glances, which we asso- 
ciate with the name of Edwin Arlington Robinson. Another 
urge is the crude, often shapeless, dynamic utterance that is best 
represented by the poetry of Edgar Lee Masters. And the third 
manifestation, to which I attach the name of Vachel Lindsay, is a 
virile evangelism, the reforming and revivalistic spirit rarified 
into literature. Of course there are other modes of literary ex- 
pression, but none, I think, so peculiarly our own as the three 
enumerated above. There is the mental attitude toward life, 
certainly not American; and there is the sentimental attitude, 
assuredly American, but (it may be affirmed with equal assur- 
ance) now a decaying tradition, the weapon of secondary practi- 
tioners and no longer to be discovered in the front rank of those 
writers who are formulating the basic premises for the literature 
of tomorrow. Assuming, therefore, that the three urges I have 
noted are the most important, it is easily perceptible how impor- 
tant the status of Vachel Lindsay may be in the development of 
our poetry. For some reason we expect the majority of manifes- 
tations of the evangelistic spirit to emanate from the Middle 
West. It comes more naturally from Hiram College, which is 
Mr. Lindsay’s Alma Mater, than it does from Harvard Univer- 
sity, for instance. It is not so much that the closely settled East 
is more effete or less religious; the real reason seems to be that 
the Middle West is more naive, and naiveté is nearly always a 
necessary corollary to evangelism. A man must be simple to 
be convinced that he has a mission. It also requires a lack 
of self consciousness. Anyone who has ever heard Vachel 
Lindsay recite will bear witness to the fact that he is not self 
conscious. 

Now this poet is a pivotal point in American poetry in so far as 
he possesses the power to impress the fascination of the evangel- 
istic attitude upon younger writers. Evangelism, as I have 
written, is a form of spiritual activity particularly attractive to a 
certain type of the American mind. At its worst it results in 
professional reformers and Harold Bell Wrights; at its best it can 
climb to the heights of a Garrison, even an Abraham Lincoln. 
The evangelistic mind, after all, is only the intense desire to better 
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mankind which has upset individualism and expressed itself in 
actual exertion. Whether or not it is wise for too many creative 
artists to act under this impulse is a moot question. Indeed, it is 
still arguable whether or not letters have anything to do with 
social propaganda. At the same time, it is manifest that they 
did have a lot to do with it during the formative period of our 
letters. But the doubt remains. There were many prophets, 
it will be remembered, and not all of them were true prophets. 
And evangelism often has a deplorable way of hardening into an 
obsession. Some of the greatest tyrants were perverted evan- 
gelists. 

There would be no need to dwell upon this subject if it were not 
for the fact that a well defined strain of American blood responds 
with the utmost alacrity to the evangelistic urge. Messianic 
delusions are a yearly crop in this country, and there are enough 
self appointed angels to reach from here to Mars. Vachel Lind- 
say has not progressed to that exalted state where he regards him- 
self as a Messiah, and it is perfectly evident that he will never 
reach that perilous predicament because he possesses altogether 
too much common sense. Allied with his common sense is an 
uncommon sense of humour, a trait that is generally defunct in 
the typical reformer. But in spite of these agreeable possessions 
Lindsay very clearly gives evidence of the evangelistic streak. 
There is hardly a poem which he has written that is not marked 
with that impulse somewhere. His Collected Poems, for instance, 
is more than a mere book; it is a weapon, a whole armoury of 
weapons, with which he has steadfastly fought on the side of the 
angels against the Powers of Darkness. He slashes out against 
greed, political chicanery, militarism, alcohol, war, capitalistic — 
oppression, and all preservations of unequalities. He is frankly 
religious time and again with a vehemence that is almost sten- 
torian. An essentially modern knight, he whacks away at vice 
with a resounding rhythm that sounds like a stuffed club. Yet 
there is a horseshoe in that club. He is as vigourous in his love of 
humanity as Walt Whitman. 

Many of his poems are hymns of praise, visions of a golden 
future (a Utopia of gentleness, justice, charity and skyscrapers) 
when the lion will lie down in cosy amity with the lamb; above all, 
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the high song of brotherliness and love. He has written a Litany 
of the Heroes in which he roundly praises all those great minds 
which have aided Mankind in its long and difficult progress up 
the bloody slopes of Time. Because Vachel Lindsay is adapted 
to this sort of expression, because it is born and bred in his bones 
and is woven like a golden thread through his mind, he is thor- 
oughly successful in handling subjects that would be but jaded 
repetitions of old truisms from the pen of a lesser writer. Every- 
thing he writes is the direct result of a strong and authentic emo- 
tion. To this bold evangelism he has brought a sweet reason- 
ableness, a rare and delightful sense of humour, and a metrical 
emphasis that has been, to say the least, unusual. 

A word should be written about this metrical emphasis. Lind- 
say himself has pointed out that his readers have given his so- 
called ‘‘jazz”’ poems an importance far out of their due, that they 
form but a small proportion of his work, and that he desires in 


no wise to be regarded as an exponent of what has been termed — 


“the higher vaudeville”. Such poems as The Kallyope Yell, The 
Congo and several others occupy but a few pages in the Collected 
Poems. They are delicious, particularly so when Lindsay recites 
them in a sonorous voice, but they can hardly be regarded as the 
essential Lindsay. Like all revivalists, he has his loud moments; 
like most sincere revivalists he has those other more important 
moments when the voice is softer and the passion more intense. 
The real Lindsay is implicit in such poems as The Chinese Nightin- 
gale, I Know All This When Gypsy Fiddles Cry, In Praise of 
Johnny Appleseed, Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight, the deli- 
cately conceived series of moon poems, When the Mississippi 
Flowed in Indiana, and The Eagle That is Forgotten. He is to be 
found in such a personal revelation (although practically every 
poem which Lindsay has written is, in some measure, a personal 
revelation) as My Fathers Came from Kentucky, which is well 
worth setting down as a self-portrait: 


I was born in Illinois,— 
Have lived there many days. 
And I have Northern words, 
And thoughts, 

And ways. 
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But my great-grandfathers came 
To the west with Daniel Boone, 
And taught his babes to read, 
And heard the redbird’s tune; 


And heard the turkey’s call, 

And stilled the panther’s cry, 
And rolled on the blue-grass hills, 
And looked God in the eye. 


And feud and Hell were theirs; 
Love, like the moon’s desire, 
Love like a burning-mine, 
Love like rifle-fire. 


I tell tales out of school 

Till these Yankees hate my style. 
Why should the young cad cry, 
Shout with joy for a mile? 


Why do I faint with love 
Till the prairies dip and reel? 
My heart is a kicking horse 
Shod with Kentucky steel. 


No drop of my blood from north 
Of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

And this racer in my breast 
Tears my ribs for a sign. 


But I ran in Kentucky hills 

Last week. They were hearth and home. 
And the church at Grassy Springs, 

Under the redbird’s wings 

Was peace and honeycomb. 


In such a poem as this we find the vehemence (it takes.a fine 
writer to flare naturally into such phrases as “love like rifle-fire”’ 
and “‘my heart is a kicking horse shod with Kentucky steel’’), the 
intense ardour and passion of the real Lindsay. He does not re- 
quire “‘boomlays”’ and such exclamations to drive the magic home. 

I have said that naiveté is a necessary corollary of evangelism, 
and considered from certain aspects Vachel Lindsay is the most 
naive poet that we have. His heart is always exposed. His 
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passions are unveiled. He is unique in his spontaneous giving of 
himself to the casual reader. There is a clean, childlike quality 
about him, and it comes most naturally when we observe him 
fashioning dance poems for children or moon poems which are 
first of all children’s rhymes and only secondarily meant for 
adults. Like Rupert Brooke, although in a far different way, he 
is a great lover. Brooke’s passions were mainly sensory. He 
loved bright colours, things he could see like plates and grasses and 
holes in the ground, things he could taste and smell and touch. 
Lindsay’s love is more an adoration of the spirit, an intimate sens- 
ing of natures and personalities. This emotion floods the auto- 
biographical introduction to his Collected Poems, and there, too, 
we find many hints concerning the genesis of his abilities and 
achievements. He was an art student for many years (no one 
knows Lindsay who has not seen his amusing drawings) and many 
of his shorter poems were written for pictures. He possesses 
unusual ideas about the alphabet, and he maintains that he is 
working toward an American hieroglyphic. His enthusiasm for 
these things is the enthusiasm of a boy; loud, infectious. 

It is true that he has lapses as a poet. Sometimes his thought 
outruns his content and the result is a ragged poem. Many of 
his pieces are light as thistledown, unimportant bits flung off at 
random, and the fact that he includes them in his printed volumes 
has caused astonishment in some quarters. But Lindsay must 
be taken as he gives himself, whole-heartedly. It is part of his 
naiveté that he is not selective. He just pours out everything 
until the whole man is before the reader. No other American 
poet has so given himself to his readers. No other has been so 
confirmed in his conviction of a mission. If he does influence 
young men into an evangelistical type of literature, they cannot 
go far wrong if they go no farther than he does and with as exalted 
a spirit. But young men generally take a hint and then make 
their own road thereafter, and a good evangelist often has poor dis- 
ciples who pervert their mission. After all, there can be but one 
touchstone for poetry, and thatis art. If it is that, it may be any- 
thing else it pleases. Lindsay, when he is at his best, is art. The 
fact that it is often achieved unconsciously no whit lessens its value. 

HerRBert S. GORMAN. 


AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 
THE YEAR IN RETROSPECT 
BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 


Tue tragedy which dominates American annals for 1928 con- 
veys a useful lesson: which thus far has been too little noted. It 
was the sixth removal of a President in mid-term by death. 
Three of those removals were by natural causes, and three by 
murder. No one of them produced, through the sudden change 
in the personnel of the Chief Executive, any menace to, or strain 
upon, the integrity of the Government, nor even any considerable 
political disturbance, such as some other countries suffer at 
changes of sovereign or of ministry. But—this is the lesson to 
which I have referred—in this last case there was far less change 
in the Government, in personnel, in policy, in spirit, than in any 
of its five predecessors. Indeed, we may say that, save for the 
occupancy of the White House, there was no change at all. And 
that highly desirable and grateful achievement was effected 
through the circumstance that for the first time in two genera- 
tions the President and Vice-President had been selected on the 
same basis and from the same element of the party, and for the 
first time in our history the Vice-President had been associated 
with the Administration as a supernumerary member of the 
President’s Cabinet. Thitherto the rule had generally been to 
choose the Vice-President from the opposite wing of the party 
from the President. The result was that in the first four succes- 
sions of Vice-Presidents there was no attempt or serious pre- 
tense at continuing unchanged the policy of the late President, 
and in fact very marked changes promptly occurred. In the 
fifth case there was a sincere purpose to carry on the President’s 
policy, though the radical difference between the two men in 
temperament and manner made its fulfilment impossible. If 
what occurred in that respect last year was beneficent and was 
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approved by the nation, as it certainly appears to have been, 
the lesson for the future is obvious. 


In foreign relationships there was a resolute maintenance of 
the wise and generous policy which not only had been pursued by 
President Harding from the beginning of his Administration, 
but also had been epigrammatically enunciated by Washington 
a century and a third before, that in respect to the nations of 
Europe we should “administer to their wants without being en- 
gaged in their quarrels”. All efforts or temptations to implicate 
us in European politics were successfully resisted, while both 
diplomatically and financially the United States aided or stood 
ready to aid those countries to an extent unparalleled in history. 
This altogether admirable policy was reénunciated in unmis- 
takable terms by the Secretary of State on the centenary of the 
Monroe Doctrine. The pecuniary composition between this 
country and Great Britain disposed of the chief matter of possible 
controversy or friction between them, and served as a useful ex- 
ample to other debtor and creditor nations. The long-standing 
estrangement from Mexico, formerly marked with too much fault 
on both sides, was happily ended in a manner honourable and prof- 
itable to both countries. Mindful of the saying that he who sups 
with the Devil needs a long spoon, our Government wisely contin- 
ued to hold that no spoon could be long enough for satisfactory 
or safe supping with Soviet Russia. The tedious and troublesome 
controversy over the rights of Asiatic aliens to acquire and hold 
real estate entered upon another phase through the decision of 
the Supreme Court affirming the right of States to make their 
own laws upon the subject; and incidentally placing hereafter 
upon the Federal Government the whole onus of the matter. 
Hitherto the complaint has been that certain States discriminated 
against aliens who were not citizens. Hereafter it will be against 
the United States for not permitting certain meemmnanes of 
aliens to become citizens. 


The Secretary of the Treasury set up a new landmark in our 
fiscal history by proposing such a reduction of taxation as would, 
set forth by any lesser authority, have seemed visionary and 
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fantastic. There was nowhere expressed or felt, however, any 
serious doubt of the entire practicability of Mr. Mellon’s plan; 
which was generally recognized, by thoughtful men of all parties, 
to be one of the greatest achievements in national finance since 
Hamilton, in Webster’s words, “touched the dead corpse of 
Public Credit and it sprung upon its feet”. The efforts of the 
Government, made sincerely and resolutely at enormous cost, to 
enforce the Volstead Act, were continued throughout the year, 
and were even increased in vigor and vigilance, but with scarcely 
perceptible effect upon the personal habits and appetites of the 
people. The anthracite coal strike, which caused much incon- 
venience and threatened wholesale disaster, was very properly 
referred by the President to the Governor of Pennsylvania for 
settlement; reserving, of course, the intervention of the Federal 
Government in an intra-State matter as a last recourse. Mr. 
Pinchot promptly effected a composition which replenished the 
coal bins, but at an increased cost to that hapless fertium quid, 
the consumer; giving added emphasis to the question how long 
the public is to be required to bear the burden of industrial war- 
fare. The Ku Klux Klan continued its career, apparently de- 
creasing in some States and increasing in others, and varying 
in its ways and means according to the varying popular charac- 
teristics of the States and communities where it exists. Its peak 
activity during the year was in Oklahoma, where its conflict with 
the Governor resulted in his impeachment and removal from 
office; a fate which his arbitrary course seemed to merit quite 
apart from the issue of the Klan. 


Wars and rumors of wars marked the whole year in Europe; 
the storm centre, the fons et origo of the trouble, being in Ger- 
many’s dishonest and hypocritical efforts to welsh upon her 
obligations under the Treaty of Versailles. Perhaps the best, 
and the best possible, characterization of her perfidious conduct 
was made by her greatest man of business, Hugo Stinnes, in 
commenting upon the default in reparations which led the French 
to occupy the Ruhr. He said: 


The German Government is responsible for the invasion of the Ruhr and 
for the difficulties which ensued. It was a trifle to keep on with the reparation 
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deliveries. But the German Government, whoever leads it, always does 
stupid things. 

The French policy, the legality of which under the Treaty of 
Versailles is impregnable, has been maintained throughout the 
year with generally admirable judgment, and a fine blending of 
firmness and consideration, and has steadily made for ultimate 
success. Despite a German propaganda in both Great Britain 
and America of almost incredible virulence and mendacity, and 
despite innumerable menaces and forebodings, the political 
entente between Great Britain and France and the moral entente 
between the American people and France have been maintained; 
and M. Poincaré has been sustained by the French Chamber and 
by the nation in a manner for which French history scarcely 


provides a parallel. 


The Irish Free State was fully organized under a Constitution 
containing some unique provisions but worthy of the highest 
respect and hopeful confidence, and, the last remains of British 
rule being withdrawn from the island, took its equal place as a 
member of the Commonwealth of British Nations. Mr. Mus- 
solini rejoiced his friends and disappointed his foes by his de- 
velopment of strong self-control and deliberate judgment in his 
conduct of the Italian Government; tempering the early excesses 
of the Black Shirts, and emphasizing the good and minimizing 
the evil of Fascismo. When Greeks massacred the Italian 
members of the Albanian Boundary Commission, he acted with 
promptness and vigour for securing redress, in quite the old- 
fashioned way, practically resorting to acts of war just as if there 
never had been any League of Nations. The League happened 
to be in session at Geneva at the time, and could not avoid taking 
notice of his complete flouting of its authority. But instead of 
dealing with Italy as the Covenant prescribes, it dodged the 
whole issue with masterly agility, leaving it to the old-fashioned 
Council of Ambassadors to settle it in the old-fashioned way. 
The double victory, over Greece and over the League, notably 
confirmed Mr. Mussolini in his beneficent authority. 


A revolution comparable in some respects with that of the 
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Fascisti in Italy occurred in Spain, under the leadership of 
Marshal Primo de Rivera and a junta of army officers. It was 
made clear at the beginning that it was not at all anti-dynastic. 
Indeed, the King so promptly and cordially fraternized with the 
revolutionists that he might almost have been suspected of 
having been one of them, or at least of having known and ap- 
proved their plans. The purpose was to sweep away the politi- 
cians who for many years had made government in Spain a mere 
mélange of blundering and plundering, and to establish a prac- 
tical, honest Government which would rehabilitate the economic 
prosperity and progress of the people. The success which the 
movement instantly attained, and which it has since steadfastly 
maintained, is auspicious of great good for a country of really 
vast possibilities which has had for centuries more bad govern- 
ment than almost any other in Christendom. Anoteworthy move- 
ment occurred at the other end of the Mediterranean, in a 
country which has been for centuries as badly governed, though 
it is outside of Christendom. Under the leadership of Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, who shows himself to be a man of real genius, 
Turkey has dismissed her last Sultan and established herself as 
a Republic, with a policy of “Occidentalizing” herself in the 
completest possible manner, so as to gain, she hopes, full equal 
recognition among the Powers of Europe. How long the blood 
of the exterminated Armenian nation will have to be drying upon 
her hands before she receives such recognition is an interesting 
question. Meanwhile, however, two circumstances stand as- 
sured. One is, that the Turk’s return to Europe is confirmed 
with a title stronger than any he has enjoyed for a hundred years. 
The other is that in thus dispensing with the “Commander of the 
Faithful” Turkey has gravely compromised her place in the 
Moslem world and perhaps sacrificed her primacy in Islam. It 
would be a curious turn of fate if, after being restored to sover- 
eignty in Europe by great Christian Powers which feared that 
otherwise she would make trouble for them among their Mo- 
hammedan subjects, Turkey should lose the ability thus to fo- 
ment trouble or to proclaim a Jehad. A curious turn of fate, yet, 
if the lessons of history be true, probably the best that could 
happen for the Tribe of Othman. 
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China has spent a year of tribulation in the slow processes of 
finding her own soul. For many centuries at once the most 
despotic of monarchies and the most democratic of democracies, 
her problem is now to extend her ancient practices of democracy 
upward, from the village to the national capital and government, 
and to carry downward even to the individual villager the old 
imperial sentiment of national unity. Simple in terms, the task 
is arduous in achievement. Yet with the all but infinite patience 
and persistence of the race, progress is being made. The last 
year has seen little short of a marvel in the widespread popular 
recognition of the fact that the real interests of Peking and 
Canton are the same, and that the rivalries and frequent hos- 
tilities between North and South, between Manchuria and the 
Middle Kingdom, should now be as impossible of continuation 
as a revival of Norman and Saxon antagonisms in England. The 
old feud has for the last century and more been kept alive by the 
politicians rather than by the people, and there are now indica- 
tions that the people will have no more of it. It is significant 
and auspicious that the new President comes not from the 
Mandarin caste, but has risen from the humblest social rank 
through sheer force of personality; a circumstance scarcely less 
noteworthy than the dismissal of the Emperor himself. 


Japan has been the scene of an earthquake which must be 
accounted the greatest convulsion of nature at least since the 
explosion of Krakatoa, a generation ago, if not indeed in all 
recorded history. In destruction of life and property it is 
scarcely equaled in all our annals. All estimates of the time for 
which it will set back or hold at a standstill the military and com- 
mercial progress of the empire are chiefly guesswork. It is in- 
evitable that it will act as such a check. Yet if it be true that 
Japan has been suffering seriously from over-population, the 
loss of life—I trust it will not seem heartless to suggest it—may 
in fact be to her advantage. As for the rest, the marvelous 
vitality and energy of the race will doubtless soon regain all that 
has been lost. It would be a mistake to regard Japan as in any 
sense disabled or “‘out of the running”, in either commercial or 
military activities. 
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Science has lately been concerning itself alike and equally with 
the infinitely great and the infinitesimally small. I use those 
generally misused words advisedly, for, despite Professor 
Einstein, the latest researches among the stars emphasize the 
impossibility of conceiving a limit to either their numbers or their 
distances; an impossibility which is fully matched against the 
conception of things—electrons, or whatever we may call them— 
so minute that a whole “solar system” of them revolves with in- 
expressible velocity within the compass of an atom so small as to 
be invisible to the eye though aided by the most powerful micro- 
scope. Not the least wonderful corollary to these astounding 
propositions is this, that by simple application of the Rule of 
Three it is evident that to some inconceivably enormous Being 
the whole stellar universe, with what appear to us its immeasura- 
bly vast distances and voids, may seem to be a solid and im- 
penetrable mass, as solid and impenetrable as a block of granite 
seems to us. 


The quest for length of days continues unabated, with varying 
success. “Lo, here!” and “Lo, there!” cry speculators in- 
numerable, sincere or charlatan; with transplantations of glands 
and inoculations with serums and what not else. I should 
hesitate to say how many of these “discoveries” of rejuvenation 
have been announced since that of Edouard Brown-Séquard, 
now nearly two generations ago; but I should have little hesita- 
tion in saying how many of them have fulfilled their promises. 
The fatal error in most of them has been that they have aimed— 
and pretended—to prolong or to restore a single function of the 
human organism. Of the supreme importance of that function 
to the perpetuation of the race there can be no question; but it 
would be preposterous to pretend that in its cultivation is com- 
prised the whole secret of longevity. Immeasurably more hope- 
ful, and indeed to a gratifying degree successful, have been the 
efforts of an entirely different kind—those which have aimed at 
the conquering of specific diseases, at the improvement of sanita- 
tion, and in brief the elimination of the causes of premature 
death. The increase of the average span of life effected by the 
labours of Louis Pasteur and of those who have learned from 
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him has been greater, in a single generation, than all such progress 
made in centuries before. In our own country, the average dura- 
tion of life has in this one generation been extended by as much 
as ten years. In England, it is stated, two generations ago 
twenty-five per cent of all persons died in infancy, while now that 
proportion of mortality is not reached until middle life. With 
such gains actually achieved, the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation may scarcely be condemned as visionary in dedicating 
itself to the task of adding twenty years to the average span 
of life. 


Among the contrasts between the time of the World War and 
the time of unpeaceful peace which has followed it, scarcely any 
is more marked or, I shall not fear to add, more ominous, than 
the decline of spirituality. During the War there was universal 
recognition, in this country and among the Allies, of a vast ac- 
cession of faith, of spiritual exaltation, of religious devotion in the 
noblest interpretation of the term. Today, that tide is at full 
ebb. Never before in present memory was this nation more 
deeply immersed in crass materialism than in the year just ended. 
That Vision, without which the people perish, has been sup- 
planted by meretricious “movies”, and the voice of wisdom has 
been silenced by the tumult of “‘jazz”. Even those who might 
be supposed to cherish reverence and to exhort mankind to 
follow the Gleam seem too often to have joined the rout. We 
have recently seen eminent pulpiteers and leaders of the religious 
press applauding a brutal burlesque of Biblical narratives which 
tells us that “when Jesus entered the city gate on His little 
donkey the crowd lustily shouted hooray and threw flowers and 
generally made a great noise, as it will do whenever it finds an 
excuse for a celebration”; and the minister of a famous metro- 
politan church picturing a scene before the Throne of God com- 
prising “the Cherub of the Flaming Sword, and Satan, Eve, 
Adam, in a ring-around-a-rosy”, at which inspiring spectacle 
‘All the Heavens cry: ‘Allelujah, Amen!’” When such things 
prevail, it seems scarcely censorious to cite the inquiry, “When 
the Son of Man cometh, shall He find faith on the earth?” 
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Youne Feurx. By Frank Swinnerton. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 

It makes little difference whether one calls Mr. Swinnerton’s Young Feliz a 
realistic romance or a romantic piece of realism: it possesses all the interest- 
ing qualities that are inherent in both modes of writing. In the book, young 
Felix—who is an artist, though an incorruptible one—says of one of his pic- 
tures that it is not real but merely recognizable. The like cannot be truthfully 
said of Mr. Swinnerton’s novel. Its realism is not the tedious recognizability 
of writers who love facts for their own sake: the book possesses reality. What 
actually allures us in romance is not its strangeness, but its appreciativeness 
of our desires and the importance which it attaches to our individual personali- 
ties. Realism may possess this attraction also, as such novels as this of Mr. 
Swinnerton abundantly prove. Young Feliz is within its scope a finished 
artistic whole—a representation of life done with that peculiar intimacy and 
psychological ruthlessness which is characteristic of the modern school. 
When one says that it is artistic, one means that it possesses that power of 
inducing in the reader a state of rapt contemplation which belongs only to 
works of the imagination that have been justly conceived and fully realized. 
To speak of a frigid or feeble performance as artistic is an irony which is here 
by no means intended. 

The life story of Felix is far from remarkable, nor does Felix himself strike 
one as an exceptional human being. He is neither good nor bad; neither dull 
nor brilliant; nor is he, despite what the author says of him, extraordinarily 
lucky or unlucky. It is true that he is the victim of a series of misfortunes; 
but poverty, a restricted childhood, failure to achieve one’s ideal, or even bit- 
ter disappointment in marriage, are not so unusual in lives not happily cir- 
cumstanced from the beginning as to excite surprise. Indeed, if there be an 
artistic flaw in the book, it is that the author too assiduously plays the show- 
man to his central character and tells us too often how he “triumphs from 
failure to failure”. Felix, to be sure, possesses a remarkable buoyance, a 
cheerfulness rooted in no principle and derived from no faith. But this 
extraordinary resilience is just one of the standing miracles of human nature. 
There is such a thing as conscious strength of character,—let us hope!—but 
what we mostly take for this appears on reflection to be an inherited gift. In 
some degree this singular élan is manifested by all sorts of people—though 
few men, indeed, possess Felix’s almost feminine art of making the best of 
things and even fewer succeed in being, without self-consciousness, charming. 
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But if Felix himself does not impress one strongly as the subject of a biog- 
raphy, the people about him are remarkable enough. “Grumps,” his 
grandfather, eccentric, sodden, dilapidated, and gay; “Pa,” sensitive, uncouth, 
habitually unsuccessful; “ Ma,” a singularly convincing instance of the mother 
who miraculously combines humour and lively companionship with stoical 
endurance; Aunt Julie, the terribly human abnormal person of the story—a 
cause of pity, of jocose despair, of anger and of affection. All these people 
are portrayed unsparingly in their incompleteness, in their deterioration, 
physical or moral. They are not the same from day to day, from page to page. 
Ma is a little older, Pa more fatally discouraged, Grumps a degree more senile. 
They exist, moreover, in what certain biologists call a state of semi-hostile 
symbiosis, living on one another’s strength, loving one another, suffering from 
one another. There is a constant effort at adjustment, a constant strain; the 
psychological drama never ceases. 

Beyond doubt, the characters of this story are considerably less puppet-like 
than those we find in the classical English novelists. ‘They are spontaneous 
and awfully real in their too-humanness. Instead of a Micawber, we have a 
Grumps! No doubt many a Micawber-like figure of fiction—if not Micawber 
himself—would be Grumps in real life. It is to be observed that Mr. Swinner- 
ton’s realism does not reject humour nor what has been called, in the case of 
Dickens, caricature. And there is no doubt that the story is true to about 
three-fourths or nine-tenths of our life. 

When one suggests that it leaves out the remaining fourth or tenth or 
hundredth, one does not mean, of course, that the missing element is plot or 
dramatic conflict in the cruder sense. Felix cheerfully endures a wretched 
childhood, more or less blighted by poverty, and varied chiefly by removals 
from one neighbourhood to another slightly better or worse. Illness comes 
most inopportunely to spoil his happiness and to destroy his sense of security. 
Bad schooling deprives him of any real education beyond what his family life 
affords. Work turns out to be humdrum and more or less silly or sordid. 
His artistic talent never quite reaches fulfilment. It is all but a slight exag- 
geration of the common lot. The jealousy of his wife toward his mother 
puts an end to a love idyl rather too passionate to be enduring, and at last his 
wife deserts him for another man. All this as told by Mr. Swinnerton is 
dramatic enough. The story has not, it is true, the heights and depths of a 
Shakespearean play, but it has heights and depths. 

It may be admitted that our older novelists overstressed the conventionally- 
rational element in life. They rationalized too much; they indulged in too 
many schematized reflections. It is for this reason that a Thackeray or a 
Meredith could feel that their fictitious personages were, after all, merely 
puppets. But then, they could admit this without a blush! Better, it may 
be thought, are puppets that really express something than the will-less crea- 
tions of the psychological novelist. One quite agrees with the moderns, of 
course, that sentiment and special pleading and mere moralism should be 
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excluded from fiction. But one has an obstinate prepossession to the effect 
that human nature is not wholly represented by the workings of instinct, 
heredity and chance. To be wholly human, the novel should be somewhat 
rational, even a little schematic. Fiction should not abstract so much from 
life as psychology does. 

The lack that one feels in Young Feliz is thus the absence of the rational 
element. None of the people in the story appear to have wills of their own 
or ability to save themselves. They (most convincingly) drift. As for Felix 
himself, the early part of his career reminds one of a remark of Meredith: 
“Most youths are like Pope’s women—they have no character at all. And 
indeed a character that does not wait for circumstances to shape it is of small 
worth in the race that must berun. To be set too early is to take the work out 
of the hands of the Sculptor who fashions men.” But Felix is not shaped to 
any purpose even by circumstances. The apparent uniqueness of his per- 
sonality is, moreover, to some extent an artifact, due to his contrast with other 
people in the story and to his will-lessness. He is quite natural, of course, 
and his behaviour, like that of most real people, is more or less unpredictable. 

One may confess to a preference for the novel which is quite frankly a fable, 
a device serious or merry, for the criticism and better appreciation of life, as 
compared with the fiction that attempts to show life in forms that are, accord- 
ing to the Socratic phrase, “really real” —the realness usually implying some 
special point of view, psychological or philosophical. But Mr. Swinnerton’s 
new novel is an artistic success and, in its way, a story of unusual interest and 
power. 


A Son at THE Front. By Edith Wharton. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


It seems as though a novel dealing even indirectly with the World War 
might be extraordinarily thrilling and deeply true. If a writer desires a theme 
of vast human significance, surely the war in some of its phases can provide it. 
Novels deal with character and with emotions, and they are the better for a 
background of events. The World War was the greatest of events; it strained 
every emotion to the breaking point; it was the most searching test of human 
character that has ever been made upon a great scale. Moreover, the war 
sifted ideas, caused a questioning of faiths, produced a tremendous effort 
toward fundamental thinking, an attempt to grasp larger meanings if per- 
chance they might be found. It has been quite natural, therefore, to expect 
that the after-war period would produce literature of a new and powerful 
kind. Instead of this, we have begun about where we left off. 

It would be quite unfair to find fault with Mrs. Wharton’s A Son at the Front 
on the ground that it is not great and moving in proportion as the war itself 
was violent and impressive. It could not be. The mere truth is, that this 
long, incredibly cruel and horrifying struggle had, and still has, a benumbing 
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effect upon men’s minds. The vast significance of it all has not yet been 
fully grasped: there is no reconciling of the mind to the thing, no real possi- 
bility of transforming it by art. 

What a novelist can represent in such a novel as A Son at the Front is chiefly 
the benumbed war-mentality. This psychological task Mrs. Wharton has 
performed with her usual clearness and subtlety; yet it is almost inevitable 
that the result should partake of a certain dreariness pertaining to most war 
books; and if the reader has no right to complain of the author for not having 
achieved something nearly impossible, he is not to be blamed for preferring 
other stories of hers to this one. 

The soul of the soldier, the secret of his heroism—that is something that 
cannot, in this instance, be convincingly portrayed. One has not the mate- 
rials in his imagination wherewith to construct the picture. The sensitive 
soul who has been in the trenches will not and perhaps cannot give a clear 
account of his motives and feelings. Something like a blank mystery con- 
fronts us here; we have only a vague sense of something too big and too shock- 
ing for any but the most matter-of-fact speech. With all her art of suggestion 
and of understatement, Mrs. Wharton succeeds in depicting her young sol- 
dier, in his reserve and quiet heroism, only as a being mysteriously apart, 
“sealed to the thing,” beyond ordinary motives of purely personal affection, 
removed as if already dead, yet with affections such as an angel might have. 
All this we must read into a youth whose behaviour is natural and common- 
place enough so far as it is expressive at all. The dominant impression is 
that of the hopeless inadequacy of our imaginations and our emotions. We 
are perpetually under the strain of knowing that we should feel more than 
we do. 

But what of the emotions of the father? These perhaps are more within 
our grasp. His state of mind is that of bewilderment, a perplexed reaching out 
after the personality of his son, which continually escapes him, because that 
son is no longer really his; a distressing alternation of hope and fear, of dis- 
traction and of obsessing dread. Here, too, what one principally feels is the 
inadequacy of the emotions. Superimposed upon the feeling that one ought 
to feel tremendously, is the disquieting thought that in such circumstances 
it is perfectly futile to feel at all. The paternal emotions are acute, but are 
suspected of a kind of irrelevance. The patriotic motive is an unknown 
quantity. There is no point of emotional rest—only doubt and dread, an 
attempt to be normal, and shame at the success of the effort. 

It was, perhaps, a mistake on the part of Mrs. Wharton to make the father 
in the story an artist and something of an eccentric as well. The artistic 
temperament and all the vagaries of a somewhat jealous, hot-headed and 
wrong-headed man do not help to develop the essential theme; they merely 
complicate the situation to no particular purpose. Campton is not a person 
who thinks much or clearly. Whatever significance the story holds is with 
difficulty expressed through his somewhat twisted personality. Campton 
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fumbles with his own impressions; a great variety of people come and go and 
express their rather futile ideas; sentiments and poses are indulged in, for 
every one “carries on” in his own peculiar way; and at intervals come shocks 
in the form of news from the front. In such a story one is not carried on by 
the force of any clearly conceived theme or fully realized personality. 

The book is a human document, in atmosphere like the war books, truthful 
in its delineation of character, veracious in its account of war psychology; 
admirable because of the sincerity with which it treats of a situation deeply 
interesting, but—not a great novel. 


Fantastica. By Robert Nichols. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


It has been maintained that the inspiration of poetry and of art generally 
comes from the subconscious or unconscious regions of the mind; and further, 
that genius is simply a process of externalizing one’s inmost self so that the 
way to be great in literature is to give free rein through more or less symbolical 
expression to one’s most intimate feelings—‘“‘to become in the highest degree 
oneself.” Thus writing, like dreaming, becomes in considerable measure a 
matter of getting desires or resentments past the censor, of finding an outlet 
for the individual urge. A psychological justification for literature as having 
a value independent of science is thus reached. Certain psychologists, it is 
true, are inclined to disparage the idea. Whatever the actual process may be, 
say they, a subconscious origin gives no sanction to literary thought as a 
source of truth. To look for light and leading in the subconscious mind is, 
they point out, like going down into a dark cellar to take an observation of 
the sun. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that both sides are right. It is true, sub- 
consciousness often appears to give rise to nothing but rubbish, if not sewage. 
It is, however, difficult to deny that what we call inspiration in poetry is of 
subconscious origin and has an affinity with dreaming. A conservative view 
of the matter, stating no more than seems demonstrable, would be that what- 
ever function the release of hidden or suppressed impulses may have in most 
forms of literature, in satire it plays an essential part. It is just the literary 
explosion of complexes that gives to great satire its diabolical energy and in- 
genuity, and it is worth noting that our greatest English satirist, Swift, was 
extremely fond of symbols or allegories. 

In Mr. Nichols’s book, Fantastica, the first two pieces, “The Smile of the 
Sphinx” and “Perseus and Andromeda,” are rather sickly fantasies. The 
emotional complexes underlying them seem not to have been well organized by 
any definite emotion. The former is one of those yearning allegories which 
depict the search for truth and happiness on the part of those who know not 
what they seek; the soul dramatizes its own vague quest and makes the 
heroism of the quest itself the object of contemplation. It is a kind of painful 
and unwholesome day-dreaming. “Perseus and Andromeda” is a piece of 
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artificiality somewhat after the fashion of Disraeli’s [zion in Heaven, but not 
half so clever. The tasteless mingling of medizval legend with Greek myth 
is the very mark of a want of genuine inspiration—if subconscious inspira- 
tion there be. It is what we get when we want to be inspired and the inspira- 
tion will not come. 

But the third piece, “Golgotha & Company,” is an example of inspired satire 
—tremendously fierce and tremendously amusing to all who can endure its 
superficial irreverence. Here a repressed resentment, a violent, deep-seated 
hatred of the scientific point of view—or rather of its abuse in the dominant 
thought of the day—finds an eloquent voice. Mr. Nichols attacks certain 
traits of our civilization with all the concentrated energy, the ingenious 
plausibility, the perfect command of his subject, that are characteristic of a 
paranoiac telling the tale of his persecutions; and with all the humour and poise 
of the perfectly sane personality that he is. No detail escapes him; no exposed 
cranium goes uncracked. Deliberately passing from point to point, he frames 
his indictment in the form of a suave fable. His picture of the disastrous 
consequences that come from the effort to use religion is one that could have 
arisen nowhere else, one thinks, than in a poetic subconsciousness set ablaze 
by passion. Mr. Nichols rivals Swift and out-Shaws Shaw. 


Tae Fascist Movement Iranian Lire. By Dr. Pietro Gorgolini. 


Translated by M. D. Petre. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 


Fascism is well called a movement rather than a theory. To understand it 
in terms of abstract principle is, one gathers, a hopeless undertaking. One 
could imagine our ingenious Mr. Dooley summing up the matter somewhat 
as follows (Mussolini loqguitur): With a high degree of lawlessness and re- 
straint let us march on until we have attained that exalted state of discipline 
tempered by violence which all my young friends, inspired by my words, are 
in favor of. Fascism is not for any class or group—’tis for everybody, 
whether they like it or not. ”*Tis opposed to all theories. It has a practi- 
cal programme, but (he says) tis subject to change without notice (he says). 

Unfair, like all attempts at satire, some such crude and simplicist presen- 
tation of the case may at least reveal the difficulty of explaining Fascism in a 
manner that would make it understood by the framers of our Constitution. 

The fact is, that there is no understanding Fascism apart from its origin; 
outside its own setting it is a political absurdity. Fascism is not so much a 
set of principles as an explosion. Take the after-effects of the war, Communis- 
tie propaganda, Socialism, and government incompetence; mix them in Italy 
as a crucible and there is a terrific reaction. This reaction is Fascism. 

Dr. Gorgolini so bewilders one with his impassioned propaganda, his 
rhapsodic style, his repetitions (which seldom reach ultimate clearness), that it 
is a little difficult to comprehend Fascism in his pages, even as a movement. 
Certain general features, however, may be made out. Fascism is, in a general 
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way, Socialistic, but it is violently anti-Communistic and it is at odds with the 
Italian Socialist Party. Unlike the prevalent form of Socialism, it is not inter- 
nationalist and pacifistic but strongly nationalistic and rather warlike and 
aggressive intemper. “Fascism maintains, above all, the cult of our immortal 
Patria.” Fascism, again, is more practical than current Socialism. The chief 
difference is concerning the means of action rather than the objective, “and 
this difference would be in politics rather than in economics, for in this latter 
field, Fascism, by the boldness of its social reforms, is even in advance of 
Socialism.” Moreover, instead of preaching class war, like the Marxian 
Socialists, it seeks to unite all classes. It is party of action. “Its pro- 
gramme,” in the words of Mussolini, “is not like a gospel on which we swear. 
It is not ecclesiastical or hieratical. It is a kind of order of the day, the order 
of our own day, which may last for a year, for five years, or for a century.” 
In short, Fascism is just Fascism—‘“that is, a force springing from the very 
soul of the nation, and it is the creature of no party or faction. . . . It 
has still to formulate its first principles.” Mussolini is sure that some form 
of Socialism must ultimately triumph, though the movement must endure 
certain delays. Finally, to sum all up upon the dominant emotional note: 
“To call oneself a Fascist is to call oneself a soldier of the country, and one of 
its best soldiers. It is to call oneself the ideal citizen and hero.” 

On the whole, one gains from this book the impression that Fascism has 
very general support in Italy; that it results in practicable government; and 
that it is an indication of sound national vitality. That it is a definite and 
significant state of mind and that it is also more or less contagious, is obvious 
to all. 


From Immigrant To InvENtoR. By Michael Pupin. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Every autobiography has its dominant tone, and this tone is imparted to 
it by what we call the “ideals” of the writer. But “ideals” is an ambiguous 
word. It means to one man principles, to another virtue, and to another 
poetry. In any case, one’s keenest interest is in the writer’s individual 
ways of thinking and feeling, and in the sources of his disappointments and 
enthusiasms. 

Professor Pupin’s life-story is the record of a varied and eventful career 
and of an unusual personality. The narrative of how the little Serbian herder 
of cattle ran away from school and came to America; of how he worked his 
way in the country of his adoption, gained an education, and became in due 
time one of the foremost of our scientists and inventors—this narrative has 
all the charm of strangeness and contrast and all the sober yet intense interest 
of a struggle, moral, mental, and physical. 

But it is not as a story of adventure, as a record of Americanization, or as 


an account of scientific achievements, that the book chiefly holds the reader. 
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Its distinctive trait is idealism. Some of his American associates, Pupin says, 
—men gifted with native enthusiasm and directness,—prevented him from 
“relapsing into the drowsy indefiniteness, sometimes called Idealism, of a 
temperamental and sentimental Slav.” But if the temperament was, as he 
hints, a potential snare, it also explains his peculiar zest in living and thinking. 
The poet in him directed the man of science and made him see visions. It is 
a temperament almost non-existent among our matter-of-fact and facilely 
romantic Americans. 

What other man of science could conceivably have written a passage like 
the following?—“ Helmholtz threw the searchlight of his giant intellect upon 
the meaning of his experiments, and they blazed up like the brilliant colors 
of a flower garden when a beam of sunlight breaks through the clouds and 
tears up the dark shadows on a cloudy summer day.” Not only does Pro- 
fessor Pupin delight us with simple yet fundamentally clear accounts of scien- 
tific principles and experiments, but he discloses, as few scientists do, the nature 
of his interest in them. And in so doing, he interprets to us in some measure 
the other scientists who are not so eloquent. To him, the great ones of sci- 
ence are truly as saints and prophets, and he conveys this spirit to his readers. 
There is no better fortune in life than to have discovered a satisfying view of 
existence, to have attained a large sense of reality. To perceive that another 
has found it, is likewise a satisfaction. 

Because of its “idealism,” its dominant feeling tone, and its imaginative 


grasp, this book possesses, in addition to the interest of its facts, a singular 
charm and a truly literary quality of its own. 


